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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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Madame ALBANIT, Mr LDWARD LLOYD. ———— 

Miss MARIAN FENNA and Mr C. W. FREDERICKS and Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab. 

Miss ANNA WILEIAMS. Mr FRANE BOYLE. Examiners—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT and Signor BEVIGNANI. 
Madame PATEY and Mr KING and a 

Miss HILDA WILSON. Mr SANTLEY. The fee, five guineas at 8t George's Hall, and six guineas at Branch establish- 


Conductor—Mr LANGDON COLBORNE. ments, is for private lessons during twelve weeks in Pianoforte Playing and 
ss fs Singing (or in other studies) with Class Harmony, Students can select their 
A FULL CHORAL SERVICE DAILY. masters. All attend at St George's Hall, and the greater part at South Kensing- 
CATHEDRAL. ton and Brighton. 
TUESDAY, at 1.15.—MENDELSsoHN’s “ ELIJAH.” Piano-Dr Wylde, Messrs Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Killer, Gear, Rew, 
Wepwespay, at 11.30.—HAnpEL's “JUDAS MACCABEUS.” Beethoven's | Roche, Mattei, Lehmeyer, Ehrenfechter. : ; 
Symphony, No. 4; Goetz’s 137th Psalm; and Bach's Magnificat in D major. Singing—MM. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia, Engel, Romili, 


WED ESDAY EVENING, at 8.—MENDELSSONN's “ST PAUL.” = _ — nye oe a8 oc pense ss elacstaiaiadiaiaee 
mines ane mp A TE.” Beethoven's Mess iolin—Pollitzer, Ludwig. Harp—Wright, Oberthiir. Flute—Radcliff, Jansen, 
THurspay, at 11.30.—Dr Garrett’s ‘‘SHUNAMMITE,” Beethoven’s Jus: 'Cello—Pezze. Harmonium—Engel. 


in C, and Molique’s Adraham (Selection). The AUTUMN TERM OPENS. at Bright Sept. 23; at 8t G 's Hall 
y * 20.— ey mI ” ‘he / Mo rid sNS, a righton, Sept. 25; a reorges Hali, 
pinaasoend - ong HANDEL's MESSIAH. Sept. 25; at South Kensington, Sept. 26. Prospectuses on application, with 
(CONCERTS at SurreE Hat, on Sept. 12 and 14, at 8 p.m. Overtures:— | terms, of Mr Robertson; Drawing and Painting, the Elocution, Deportment, 
Tymont (Beethoven ), Les Deux Journées (Cherubini), Zauberflote (Mozart), and Language Lessons; also names of medallists and the students to whom the 
Oberon (Weber), Ode to the Pussions (Mrs Meadows- White). large medals of the Society of Fine Arts have just been awarded, 





CHAMBER CONCERT ON FRIDAY EVENING. 


Special Trains and booking facilities on all the Hereford Railways. FANTAISIE MARZIALE 


_ Programmes, &e., at Jakeman & Carvers, Hereford. 
MORCEAU DE SALON, 





R OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. FOR THE PLANOFORTE. 
y 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Under the immediate patronage of Price 4s. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. London: DUNCAN Davee & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY eolactipbeta nga pee cakcien 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab, “* Fantaisie Marziale,’ morceau de ontem, is another attractive piece by Lillie 


— Albreeht, a young lady who has gained considerable popularity by her piano- 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, September 18th, and | forte playing.”—‘t The Era,” August 12. 





terminate on SaruRDAY, December 16th. . : ‘Fantaisie Marziale,’ morceau de salon, by Lillie Albrecht, is a singularly 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined bright and spirited martial movement in the ke »y of G, which, if we claimed to 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 16th, at Eleven o'clock, be prophets (and we do not), we would predict will become popular.” —‘ The 
per 0 By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. Queen,” August 12. 
oyal Academy of Music, baste eer ‘ , ae ; ala 
knee ig " «Fantaisie Marziale’ is the title of Miss Lillie Albrecht’s latest addition to 
q Tenterden Street, , Hanover Square, Ww. Pe her already numerous list of Morceaux de Salon for the pianoforte. This young 
lady writes for her instrument almost as well as she performs upon it, and her 
a) 
d L ONDON CONSER V ATOIRE OF MUSIC.— compositions are invariably characterised by elegance and brilliancy. The 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. present piece is no exception to the rule, but manifests in some respects an 
The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- advancement in mastery of device and effect that justifies us in encouraging 


modation, residential and otherwise. Miss Albrecht to persevere until she can undertake even more weighty tasks. 
Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive The ‘ Fantaisie Marziale’ comes well within the reach of the ordinary player.” 





of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. —Sunday Times. 
Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund “There is an ample supply of dash and spirit in Lillie Albrecht’s ‘Fantaisie 
granted for this purpose. : Marziale.’ ”— Graphic. - 
a Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Bee., 6, Tavistock Square. “Next I would call attention to the brilliant and effective pianoforte | piece 
recently published by the popular young pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, a ‘ Fan- 
AN ERARD CONCERT GRAND. taisie Marziale,’ a work that will be found acceptable by all who wish to possess 


pok SALE, a SEVEN OCTAVE FULL SIZE PIANO, | facile and bright pieces. It is my duty no less than my pleasure to encourage 
Prize Medal Grand. One of the best, in ebony and gold; very little used, ladies in all their artistic efforts.’ '—Lady’s Fictorial. 
Cost 160 Guineas To be sold cheap, the owner leaving the country. To be seen “Miss Albrecht is not only a pianist of remarkable power and ability, but 
at Hu TCHINGS & ROMER, 9% Conduit Street. a composer of very elegant music for her ‘instrument de prédilection,’ This 
= a = ——$$________. spirited ‘ Martial Fantasia,’ in G major, » beley asserts its title, and is oy oy 
‘ stirring effusion, that might be made effective, in score, for a military ban 
\ LDNIGHT CHIMES Song. Words by Msma X. icon. The piece is no child's play, but will require study." The staccato octave 
Music by MICHAEL Brnason. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & passages alone supply work for fire-eating players.”—‘Musical Standard,” 








Co., 244, Regent Street, W. May, 1882. 
IA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano,i | Just Published 


Quatre Mains. Par I@NacE GriBsoNE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. MARCEL 
“HER VOICE.” 


“T ER VOICE.” Icnace Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry | WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 





by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme ENRIQUEZ, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. ” FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
rae cama lea By 
NEW SONG .L . TNT 4 
BY J. L. HATTON BROWNLOW BAKER. 


‘HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., Price 3s. 
244, Regent Street, W. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £25, No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BULLDING SocrIEtTy. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrrkKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Oo. 


(Late Burret, CraMpon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufactirers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c, 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dept for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBER?’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
; Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW SONGS. 
COMPOSED BY H. ©. HILLER. 


“THE CHEERY MARINERS” oe sai asi ie 
““WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES GAY,” Vocal Gavotte 
“BIGH NO MORE, LADIES,” Vocal Gavotte... sie 
““WHERE THE 8TORMY WINDS DO BLOW” 
“LORD OF HIMSELF THO’ NOT OF LANDS” 

“THE OLD FAMILIAR TREE” _,,, aoe =e 
“THE HOMES OF ENGLAND” 

**QUEEN MAB” ... a 





Sent free for 24 Stamps each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


POLKA IN OC. 


POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
BENTAYOUX, 
Prices. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


ae New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: DuNcAN Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. : ; 2 
“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, tle melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. ae ’ 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablaclie, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, ls. Jd. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 











THE STUDENT'S DREAM. 


PRELUDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, OR ORGAN, 
Composed by 


G. GARIBOLDI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
SEA BREEZES. Skxerco ror ton Pranororrr .. 3s. 
AIR DE DANSE. (Povr Prano .. Pe oo SBE 


Composed by 
D. ROBERT MUNRO. 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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A MUSICAL PILGRIMAGE. 
(Continued from page 509. ) 

I cannot say that Wagner has been forced upon me since I crossed 
the German frontier. In England the notion is popular that the 
Bayreuth master bestrides his fatherland like a Colossus, and that 
other composers merely creep in and out his huge legs on sufferance. 
The street bands, my countrymen suppose, would play Wagner, if 
the Germans tolerated amongst themselves the sort of performance 
they inflict so plentifully upon us ; while café concerts, garden con- 
certs, and theatres of all kinds minister to the rage for ‘‘future- 
Let me assure my countrymen that they are quite in the 
wrong. I have made it my business to hunt Wagner in all sorts of 
likely places, and have not once run him down. At the Frankfort 
Opera House they were playing Carmen, at Dresden the Rigoletto of 
Verdi, with the Guillaume Tell of Rossini for a change. Imagine 
these Italians in a centre of Teutonic sweetness and light! Yet, 
there they were, and nobody flung mud at them, nobody quoted 
Opera and Drama to show that the whole thing was detestable, 
or rushed away with stopped ears and voluble protest. On the con- 
trary, Verdi never had a more attentive and seemingly gratified 
audience than the Dresdeners, who crowded their beautiful new 
theatre and applauded his melodious strains. Rigoletto was per- 
formed carefully and well, there being in the representation nothing 
whatever of a slipshod character. The orchestra did its work capi- 
tally ; the chorus deserved admiration from first to last, and the 
mise-en-scéne could scarcely have been more complete in its details, 
Apropos, the interior of the Duke of Mantua’s palace did not sug- 
gest that the broker had recently been in and swept away all but a 
table and two chairs. The saloon in which Rigoletto met his 
daughter after her abduction was actually a furnished apartment, 
made splendid by a show of plate that would do honour to a London 
guild. It may be said that the Dresden theatre is a Court estab- 
lishment. That is so; but if a subventioned house can furnish its 
stage properly, charging no more than three shillings for an orchestra 
stall, a house without subvention, but charging eight times three 
shillings, might, by an effort, succeed in keeping the broker out of 
one’s thoughts. The leading artists in Rigoletto were all better than 
tolerable ; some were even excellent, notably Herr Bulos, whose 
impersonation of the Jester lacked nothing of rugged power and 
pathos. This gentleman has a fine baritone voice, extensive in 
range and pure in quality. He should be heard in England, where 
appreciation certainly awaits him. A word might be said, also, for 
Frau Schuch (Gilda) and Herr Reise (Duke); but of individual 
talent we know enough at home. The distinctive merit of this 
Italian-opera performance lay in its artistic spirit and thorough 
completeness. Nothing was ‘‘scamped”; no character seemed to 
be played under protest by an injured artist, nor was the smallest 
detail sacrificed to personal considerations. Moreover, the stage 
appeared well disciplined. Applause while the curtain remained up 
passed utterly unnoticed; nor from first to last did the performers 
betray a consciousness that they had an audience across the foot- 
lights. Under these conditions, my old friend Rigoletto put on a 
new face, and I found myself regarding it with more than the inter- 
mitting attention which is all that the work can command at home. 
For those who do not care to spend summer evenings in a theatre, 
but who, nevertheless, demand music, Dresden provides a nightly 
concert at the Belvedere Restaurant, a pleasant place overlooking 
the Elbe. The good Saxon burghers affect the Belvedere greatly, 
and take out in sweet sounds quite the worth of the sixpence they 
pay for admission. Such an opportunity of cheap and decorous 
enjoyment Londoners will never have till the English capital is more 
strictly policed, but Dresden finds no difficulty in controlling the 
objectionable elements of society and protecting the comfort of re- 
spectable people. That the frequenters of the Belvedere go to hear 
music as well as to eat and drink, their silent attention proves. It 
is an unwritten law of the place that the tap of the conductor’s 
stick hushes all sounds among the audience. On the other hand, 


music.” 


the music is worth hearing and fairly well rendered by a complete 
orchestra, 








Vocal pieces do not enter into the programme, but a moderate 
allowance of dance music gratifies lighter tastes, while more solid 
wants are supplied by overtures and even symphonies. The 
Belvedere selections may, no doubt, be taken as showing which way 
the musical wind blows in Dresden. On this evidence, France has 
reason to congratulate herself, since French composers, with their 
easy grace and ready tunefulness are well to the front. On a recent 
occasion, for example, Bizet, Thomas, Saint-Siiens, and Adolphe 
Adam, delighted the citizens, who as may be supposed, heard their 
own Handel, Beethoven, and Weber, with profound attention. And 
Wagner? The Bayreuth master was nowhere. Dresden, it appears, 
is not one of his strongholds ; indeed, something like a condition of 
war exists between his Majesty of Saxony and his Potentiality of 
Bayreuth. Wagner, it is said, will not permit his later works to be 
produced in the Hoftheater until royalty has been paid on the per- 
formances of his earlier operas. The King on his part, finding that 
the Hoftheater can exist without Wagner, refuses to come to terms ; 
hence there is a permanent rupture of diplomatic relations between 
the two powers. Dresden, I am bound to say, appears quite content. 
It was rushing like one man to hear Carmen the other night, 
untroubled by separation from the sweet simplicity of the Nibelung’s 
Ring, and the delightful innocence of Tristan und Isolde, while from 
the height of his pedestal the composer of Der Freyschiitz looked 
approvingly on. 

Weber, as every amateur of his music knows, lies in the Catholic 
cemetery of Dresden, whither his body was removed from the vaults 
of the pro-Cathedral, Moorfields, some years after his death. A 
musical pilgrim must needs visit the grave of so renowned a master, 
and finds it unworthy of his fame. The burial-ground lies at the 
back of some mean-looking houses in a suburban street, and is as ill- 
kept as though no one ever cared for its tenants. Rank grass grows 
long on and about the graves, smothering the flowers planted by 
loving hands, while the general appearance of the place is that of 
gross neglect. It will be ‘‘secularised,” I am told, and probably 
built over in a few years, the families of the dead having already 
received notice to secure space for the remains, if they so please, in 
anew cemetery. Another removal, therefore, awaits Weber, who 
meanwhile reposes, like Beethoven and Schubert at Wiihring, close 
to the boundary wall. A small enclosure, with a heavy vault stone 
and a tablet bearing a simple record of name and date, marks the 
spot. With him rest his wife and son, and over all three droop the 
branches of a willow. Very little care seems to be taken of the 
grave. Nota flower blooms near it, and when I visited the spot a 
few decayed wreaths were all the signs of homage that appeared. 
Not far from Weber rests Kapellmeister Krebs, father of Marie 
Krebs, the eminent pianist, himself eminent by position and 
acquirements. In his case all that love and admiration can do has 
been done to honour departed worth. 

Here in Leipsic the musical wanderer finds little to prolong his 
stay. The Conservatorium is shut, and its pupils scattered; the 
doors of the Gewandhaus are closed, and only an occasional opera at 
the Stadttheather supports the musical character of the place. 
Wagner has again evaded me, even the mild display that Lohengrin 
makes being denied through the illness of an artist. Instead of 
Lohengrin the management put up Die Zauberflite, and the town 
filled the house with Mozart’s admirers, who sat open-mouthed at 
the feet of the great Master. Here was, indeed, the triumph of music 
and of executive skill that, as far as concerned the orchestra, left 
nothing to wish for. Listening to Die Zauberfléte, in the city of 
Sebastian Bach and Felix Mendelssohn, was like looking at the 
Pyramids as they rise from among shifting sand hillocks. It con- 
veyed a sense of abidingness and solidity as well as loftiness and 
grandeur. This art will not pass away, though there may be raging 
and the imagining of vain things against it.—D. 7’. 








TriEesTeE.—The Politeama-Rossetti opens with Verdi’s Nabucco. 
There are to be sixty performances during the season, the reper- 
tory including ten operas and the ballet Zxcelsior. Mdme Wilt will 
be a member of the company. 
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THE MEETING OF CHOIRS AT HAMBURG. 
Hamburg, August 13th. 


Our typical John Bull, arrving here on any one of the last three 
days, had a sight to see and a problem to solve. The sight was 
Hamburg in holiday dress—flags everywhere, inscriptions of welcome 
by the hundred, streets gay with evergreens, Venetian masts and 
banners, on all hands brightness and colour. The problem was— 
What does it mean? And if Mr Bull troubled himself to guess at a 
solution he no doubt thought of Royalty, or, perhaps, the opening 
of some new docks. It certainly never occurred to his mind that 
art had anything to do with so much popular rejoicing. Imagine 
the Englishman’s contemptuous snort at the idea of the thing. 
‘“*What! all this time, trouble, and expense devoted to the celebra- 
tion of a mere musical festival. Has Hamburg gone mad?” At 
any rate, the madness of the place is not likely to affect Mr Bull. 
His seaports do not concern themselves about musical festivals, as 
was proved a few years ago when enthusiastic souls made an experi- 
ment at Liverpool, and saw no reason to repeat it. But the 
Englishman’s astonishment at the present aspect of the North 
German town has a measure of reason on its side. Ii is natural 
that a melancholy place ice Bayreuth should welcome any chance 
of brightening itself up a little, and one cannot suppose that the 
citizens of a deadly lively town such as Wiirzburg make much 
sacrifice when they devote some hours to dressing their streets. 
Hamburg, on the contrary, is a busy place that puts a heavy strain 
on life and regards time as money. Yet the festival demonstrations 
are universal. The stateliest places of business take part in them ; 
the houses of merchant princes are bright with flags; the dwellers 
in the poorest streets contrive at least a festoon of greenery. There 
is no smoke without fire, and at the bottom of all this must be some 
sentiment which we English do not possess. The desirableness of 
making it ours, unfortunately, lies beyond the range of practical 
questions. ‘‘The old order changeth,” we are told, ‘‘ and giveth 
place to new,” but English popular enthusiasm about a matter of 
art is not likely to appear yet awhile. 

‘This is the third occasion on which the ‘‘German Singers’ Union” 
--a comparatively youthful body—has kept festival in Hamburg, 
the choice of place being determined, no doubt, by its power of 
accommodating a large gathering, and by the possession of a suitable 
hall. The Union itself is made up of a number of affiliated societies, 
no fewer than fifty of which are represented here at the present 
moment. These have come from Berlin, Bavaria, Bohemia, Fran- 
conia, Frankfort, Saxony, Mecklenburg, Lower Austria, Thuringia, 
the Rhine, Schleswig, and, indeed, from nearly every important 
section of the Empire, as well as from neighbouring countries in 
which Germans abound. The members, I need hardly say, are all 
males, Germany not yet having emancipated woman so far as to 
allow her to be heard on these occasions and in such association. 
Obviously, the restriction to men’s voices lessens the value of the 
musical work done, not only because it limits the available repertory, 
but makes inevitable a monotony of effect. The question is one, 
however, into which other considerations enter than those of an 
artistic nature, and the German societies must be taken as the 
national feeling chooses to present them. Into the details of their 
organization I need not enter. Enough that, in view of the 
ong gathering, a programme is determined upon; prepared 
»y the societies separately, under the general direction of the 
Bundeschormeister, Herr Franz Schmid, Munich, and finally re- 
hearsed en masse at the place of meeting. In this mamer the 
works performed by 7,000 singers last Friday and yesterday were 
prepared. 

The first day of the Festival (Thursday) was devoted to receiving 
the visiting societies at the railway stations, and to business arrange- 
ments of all kinds, but on the following morning real work began 
with a rehearsal for the concert which took place in the evening. 
As to what was done I am able to speak from the general programme, 
but with regard to the manner of its doing I am perforce silent, 
every ticket having been sold before my arrival in the town. The 
selection, which opened with Beethoven’s rarely-heard chorus for 
voices and orchestra, ‘“ Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur,” continued, 
as to its first part, with the overture to Huryanthe, arranged for 
wind instruments, and a number of vocal pieces, some unaccompanied, 
by Lachner, Kreutzer, Marschner, Schumann, and Reinthaler. In 
the second part were Max Bruch’s Salamis, Schubert’s Nivht 
Sony in the Forest, a chorus from Mendelssohn’s Udipus, and the 
overture to Die Zauberslite. The character of these pieces has a 
significance which the thoughtful reader will not overlook. It 
shows that the artistic range of the societies is a high one, and that, 
even when mustered in overwhelming and, as might be supposed, 
unmanageable numbers, classical music of some difficulty is not 
thought beyond their means. Hereupon, more presently, when I 
Meanwhile, attention is due 


come to speak of the second concert. 





to the extraordinary scene around the Festival Hall, a huge cruci- 
form edifice of brick, iron, and glass, situated in an open space near 
the Zoological Gardens. The whole of the ground is roughly en- 
closed for the occasion, and accessible only to those who pay for the 
privilege. An enormous crowd having done this, are satisfied to do 
no more, since the noise of the 7,000 voices inside the building 
spreads far and wide. Quite as numerous as the audience proper 
are the outer-court worshippers, and quite as hearty as the applause 
within is that which rises unimpeded to the ‘‘ welkin.” But it must 
be said that the devotees of music on the cheap find economy not 
free from drawbacks. Alas for them! the enclosure is fringed with 
gigantic refreshment booths, and beer-drinking goes on all the time 
with a full measure of the earnestness and steady application that 
distinguish Germans. It may be doubted whether a man, not actu- 
ally bent upon the deed, could evolve boisterousness from such 
liquid as is served out here. But doubt cannot exist in view of 
Teutonic capacity for imbibing. We all remember the aged female 
to whose tea-drinking achievements the attention of Mr Weller, senior, 
was drawn at the famous Brick Lane meeting. Said that alarmed 
gentleman to his son, ‘‘She is  swellin’ wisibly afore my 
werry eyes.” Here there must be a general ‘‘ swellin’ wisibly,” and 
a curious investigator might calculate, upon the basis of so much 
beer consumed, the increase in the cubic human contents of the 
enclosure. But we find it more to the purpose that the convivial 
souls take to cheering, and, when a German crowd does this, it is, 
in a figurative sense, ‘‘all up.” Englishmen are not backward 
wish the national ‘‘ Hurrah,” Dut their Teutonic cousins—under 
certain provocation more sentimental and effusive—seem possessed 
by the very demon of noise. At the same time, those who try to 
hear the music and those who try to drown it are alike wonderfully 
good humoured, and the hours run merrily on. The hours are 
many, by the way. German custom in the matter of ‘‘ early to 
bed” yields to the joyousness of such an occasion, and everybody 
makes a night of it. Will it be credited that there is an instrumen- 
tal concert in the enclosure after the vocal performance in the hall 
has ended ? and that it is one o’clock a.m. som the officials clear 
the place and shut the gates? At what hour Hamburg streets he- 
come decorously silent I am afraid to say. 

Yesterday was the great day of the feast, because of the proces- 
sion, without which no such gathering as this would be complete. 
The morning was brilliant, and the noon-tide blazing ; all Hamburg 
was full of colour, and multitudes of people crowded the streets in 
the route laid down. A more animated spectacle cannot be 
imagined, but the English eye missed certain features familiar to it 
on like occasions at home. For instance, hardly any police were 
visible. From my place of ’vantage, I saw but one helmeted minion 
of the law, and he seemed bored at having to play such an obviously 
superfluous part. The real matter was that the ‘‘rough”—who 
exists in Hamburg, I suppose, as elsewhere—did not find the 
ceremony to his taste, and preferred hanging about the docks. 
In good sooth, the crowd was over-decorous; wanting life and 
humour, and having too much patience. It might have been wait- 
ing for a funeral. Meanwhile the huge procession was getting itself 
into order—that is to say, into four columns, which, assembling at 
as many different points, marched to the general rendezvous. The 
military training of the men may have been of service in this process, 
but assuredly they were handled well, the vast parade being formed 
without let or hindrance of any kind. An idea of the defile will be 
conveyed when I state that it took an hour and three-quarters to 
pass in fours, The first column comprised ten societies; the 
second, thirteen; the third, twenty-three; and the last, five ; 
while fourteen ‘‘ musikkorps ” gave the step to the marching throng. 
Here, indeed, was the apotheosis of the German band, which rent 
the air with its noises, and was altogether worthy of the exported 
article so painfully familiar in the ‘‘ quiet” streets of London. But 
the procession did not depend ay upon brass instruments for 
music. Now and then a society burst into song, while at the 
slightest demonstration from the onlookers a roar of responsive 
cheers would pass down the line. That the sight was picturesque 
cannot be denied ; above all in the quaint Steinstrasse, that relic of 
old Hamburg, with its curiously-gabled houses. The venerable 
street had been profusely decorated, and as the countless banners of 
the societies passed down between the throngs of onlookers the 
scene was charming. Want of variety in the procession itself 
made the defile monotonous after an hour or so, and, I ain sorry 
to say, the behaviour of many who took part infused into it an 
element that was both ridiculous and degrading. There is no 
essential connection between a musical festival and ‘‘tomfoolery ;” 
yet not a few of the processionists might have been returning from 
the Derby, judging by their silly conduct. Some — Japanese 
umbrellas and fans; others carried umbrellas of the ordinary 
size, but blazing with crimson and yellow stripes; others had 
decorated their persons with a profusion of evergreen wreaths ; 
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here and there a fancy costume was visible; while nine 
out of ten of the singers gave more or less absurd yet convincing 
proof that the whole affair was one pour rire. I could not 
possibly recognize these shouting, gesticulating, bedizened pro- 
cessionists in the earnest and musical throng which assembled on 
the orchestra later in the day. But there is a strong element of 
childishness in the German nature, and it will come out when 
occasion ofters. 

The march of the 7,000 ended at the Festival Hall, or, rather, at 
the refreshment booths around it ; and when the array broke up 
wonderful was the consumption of beer ; for the route had been long, 
the sun brilliant, and the heat tremendous. I am afraid that some 
of the weary ones never reached the platform that evening ; never- 
theless, a multitude answered the call of the trumpets, taking 
their places in front of an audience that crammed the building and 
must have numbered many thousands. The arrangements for the 
singers and orchestra (wind instruments only) were not of the best, 
much effect being lost both to ear and eye through placing them on 
a level instead of in a raised gallery. However, with 7,000 voices 
one can afford to sacrifice something for the sake of convenience or 
economy. After along delay, borne with exemplary patience even 
by those upon whom the sun blazed through unshaded windows, 
Professor von Bernuth, of Hamburg, ascended the conductor’s ros- 
trum—it was high enough to deserve the name of tower—and con- 
ducted the performance of a hymn, ‘‘ Dem Hernn,” by Fischer. The 
plain and simple composition exactly suited so large a choir, and 
was given with grand and sonorous effect, the voices of the first 
tenors and second basses thus early distinguishing themselves by 
excellence of tone. A long speech by the chosen orator of the 
visiting societies followed, in recognition of Hamburg’s hospitality, 
then a telegram of congratulation and good wishes from Kaiser 
Wilhelm was read amid enthusiastic applause, and then the musical 
performance began in good earnest. It included some distinctive 
compositions of the modern German type, and hardly an example of 
the melodious part-song once in favour on such occasions. National 
ruggedness and force seem to he asserting themselves even in this 
comparatively humble branch of art, and were certainly instanced 
yesterday by Brahms’ ‘‘Gebt Acht,” and Max Bruch’s ‘“‘ Lied der 
Stadt.” Into these compositions what we know by the name of 
melody hardly enters as an element of effect, reliance being placed 
upon bold harmonies, and a certain characteristic harshness of out- 
line. This may be profoundly German, and, if so, Germans cannot 
be blamed for loving it. At the same time, national feeling must 
take care not to insist upon a form of musical ‘‘ protection.” We 
all know what the importation of Italian art did for German music 
in the eighteenth century. Is its softening and refining 
influence to be altogether destroyed by modern (ermanism ? 
If so, so much the worse for Teutonic music, already dominated 


by idealism rather than feeling, and verging upon the un- 
intelligible. With the pieces above named were given 
Kreutzer’s ‘‘An das Vaterland,” two over-elaborated choral 


songs from Hiller’s H/da, Attenhofer’s ‘* Abendfeier,” Rietz’s ‘Im 
griimen Wald,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wasserfahrt.”’ The last-men- 
tioned was about the best sung, and its grace and tenderness stood 
out in charming relief against the prevailing ruggedness of style. 
A beautiful Finnish volkslied, ‘‘ Suomi’s Song,” should also be men- 
tioned with warm approval as a fine example of plaintive northern 
melody. With regard to the execution of these pieces I can only 
speak in terms of modified praise, while making all allowance for the 
dimensions of the choir and its want of opportunities for general 
rehearsal. As a rule, the singers kept together well, but their 
intonation was sometimes anything save agreeable. In one instance 
certain sections of the chorus had got into a different key, and, 
unable to hear the rest, persevered to the end of the verse with an 
effect of the most original, if not the most pleasing character. At 
another time a breakdown occurred and a fresh attempt had to be 
made. As a matter of fact, many of the selections were too difficult 
for the singers under the circumstances in which they found them- 
selves placed, notwithstanding the support derived from a powerful 
orchestra. Simpler pieces are required, and only such can serve for 
a full display of the vocal resources at command. This fact had 
ample demonstration yesterday ; the less elaborate compositions 
giving confidence to the performers and coming out with amazing 
grandeur, On the whole, I felt disappointed with what I heard. 
In no respect was the singing better than that of our own choirs 
when assembled in large masses, whi'e as a demonstration of amateur 
culture and executive ability it could not be named in the same day 
with a Handel Festival performance at the Crystal Palace. I should 
add that the wind band played Beethoven’s overture to Lymont, and 
the introduction to the third act of Lohengrin capitally. 

To-day the societies have made excursions on the Elbe, and at the 
moment of writing a concert is being given in the Festival enclosure. 
To-morrow the singers return to their homes.—D. 7’. 
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SIR HERBERT OAKELEY, 
(From the Edinburgh ‘ Evening Express.” ) 

Scotland was declared by Beethoven to possess exquisite ballal 
music ; and, charmed by piquant rhythm and plaintive harmonies, 
Mendelssohn modelled his admirable Scotch Symphony and his /s/es of 
Fingal in imitation of the vagaries of our national lyrics. And yet, 
despite what is but the outcome of our fervent nature, the critics 
and musicians of all lands mingle their voices in one cry : ‘‘ Scotland 
is essentially unmusical ; neither encouragement nor aid is given to 
its native artists ; and when a star arises in their midst, his bril- 
liance soon perishes beneath frigidity of welcome, nay, even by 
neglect.” It would be invidious for any writer, possessed of the 
smallest amount of knowledge on the subject, to attempt to deny 
what is only too true an indictment of the characteristic failing, not 
only of Scotland, but of Great Britain itself. ‘‘ The English,” says 
a writer on latter-day music in England, ‘‘are not a musical people, 
and the English are not an artistic people. But the English are more 
artistic than musical; that is to say, they have produced better 
painters than musicians. A country is not musical or artistic when 
you can get its people to look at pictures or listen to music, but 
when its people are themselves composers and painters.”” And again, 
we have pointed out to us the cure of our mental blindness. ‘*‘ This 
will be so until music is felt here, as it is felt in Germany, to be a 
kind of necessity—to be a thing without which the heart pines and 
the emotions wither—a need as of light, and air, and fire.” London, 
indeed, revels in a wealth of harmony, of which we only catch the 
refrain, dispensed by fragments of alien orchestras or by wandering 
musicians, who are listened to in the provinces by crowded audiences, 
less from any innate love of music in the listener than because 
the amusement is fashionable. Nor do we indite so grave a charge 
without having weighed it well. Provincial fashion deserted Mdme 
Sophie Menter in her recent tour through the principal cities of the 
kingdom, and it was only after the performance of Liszt's pupil had 
become an absorbing topic of conversation in artistic circles that 
her concerts were flooded by brilliant audiences. The delightful 
orchestral feasts which Mr Manns spreads before us each winter have 

roved factors in the propagation of a love for music in Scotland, 

ut perhaps the most direct incentive to the study was given by the 
foundation of the Reid Chair in the University of Edinburgh, which 
alone, out of our four academic seats, possesses a Professor of 
Music. The death of Donaldson in 1865 deprived our University 
of an eminent professor, and the breach thus caused in the academic 
circle was well filled when Mr Oakeley, then scarcely known to 
fame, was summoned from the congenial haunts of the art-student 
in Germany to the more rugged and less musical Scotland. The in- 
fluence which he has shed throughout artistic circles in this country 
is shown by the golden fruit which his teachings and admonitions 
have succeeded in ripening. In school and college, at home and 
abroad, the sunshine of his presence is felt, and some struggling 
musicians have been ushered by his aid over the threshold of 
fame. 

In the pleasant village of Ealing, situated about tive miles from 
London, and near Brentford,—where Japhet set out on his historic 
search after a parent,—Herbert S. Oakeley was born. Sprung from 
an ancient English house, his father bemg Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
Bart., he yet had the purest Scottish blood in his veins, for his 
mother was a daughter of Lord Charles Murray, son of the third 
Duke of Athole. Childhood seems to have revealed unusual aural 
gifts in our hero, young Oakeley being declared to possess a musical 
notation within his brain. A favourite amusement consisted in his 
standing with eyes turned from a musical instrument while some 
one in sudden surprise would touch a note, the vibrations of which 
had scarcely ceased ere its name was pronounced by the child. 
Later, amidst the shadows of the Old Church the boy would linger 
for many an hour, throwing all his soul and passion into the divine 
harmonies of those great masters of his art whom he has followed 
with faithful footsteps during his life. On — sent to Rugby, 
where stern realities of life now commenced to open before him, young 
Oakeley had to yield the delightful visions of earlier days, and 
perforce had to devote his energies to a systematic acquisition of 
knowledge. And yet many an opportunity was found for playing on 
piano and organ, and he was at once the wonder and boast of his 
schoolmates and friends. A host in himself, he aroused a love for 
music which grew with every year he remained at school. It would 
be with many regrets that he left the famous school, with its 
memories and traditions, but he was now destined to enter asa 
student the classic halls of Oxford. Christ Church, where he gradu- 
ated in 1854, was a kindly mother to the young artist, furnishing 
him with a band of congenial spirits, in whose company he was 
accustomed to while away many an hour in the practice of his 
favourite art. What share Mr Oakeley took in the Voctes Am/ro- 
siane of the Amateur Musical Society of Oxford University may be 
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gleaned from the universal admission of his student friends that he 
left them, perhaps, the most brilliant pianist they had within their 
ranks, 

Shortly after his leaving the University of Oxford, Mr Oakeley, 
following the example of many young English musicians, proceeded 
to Germany, where he found scope for the exercise of his musical 
talents. The Conservatoire at Leipzig during these years was 
guided by the most eminent artists, and, under Plaidy and 
Moscheles, his skill as an executive musician was much aided, 
Papperitz, whose powers as an organist attracted enthusiastic 
students, took the young Englishman under his kindly care, and 
the ‘king of instruments” became at once to Oakeley a delight 
and an absorbing study. Quitting Leipzig for Dresden, he met in 
Dr Johann Schneider a musician and friend. Though thus devoting 
his whole soul to the ripening of his talents as an executive artist, 
our hero did not linger throughout each successive year in one or 
other of these old university towns. Like the troubadour of another 
age, he would roam far afield, hearing in one place a magnificent 
orchestra, or charming his acquaintances and friends by his own 
performances, Oakeley’s pen seems about this time to have been 
as facile as his fingers in the service of his art. A London journal 
now received a new attraction in his contributions, which were 
piquant in their descriptions of these German concerts. During a 
period of ten years he continued contributing critical papers, and 
the favour with which they were universally received spoke 
eloquently of the now prominent position which the musician had 
attained. He had ere this spent some time with Professor Breiden- 
stein at the University of Bonn, and his mind seeined determined 
as to his adoption of the musical profession. In 1865, when Donald- 
son, the Reid Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh, 
died after occupying the chair during twenty years, it was, perhaps, 
with misgivings that Oakeley entered upon the candidature for the 
vacant Edinburgh Chair, for his opponents were numerous and pre- 
eminent in the musical world. ‘The young artist, however, had 
claims such as few would fail to recognize; music had been his 
favourite study from his youth; a member of the artistic Quirites 
of Rome and a graduate of Oxford, he was a composer and executive 
musician. ‘The many who knew Mr Oakeley’s spirit and genius 
were loud in their assurances that no obstacle would be met in the 
path to success, and that their prophecies were fully realized is now 
a matter of history, Seventeen years have now passed away since 
Sir Herbert entered the circle of Edinburgh academic life, and his 
‘agen both with his students and with the general public, has 
been on the increase with every year. He attracts to his camp 
during the dreary winter session the cream of University talent— 
professors and students alike, His recitals, which are among the 
few delightful oases in the sandy desert of six months’ study, crowd 
his class-room, and the enthusiasm with which they are heard must 
give satisfaction. The University Musical Society owes the spirit 
which animates it to the skill with which Sir Herbert Oakeley uses 
the somewhat heterogeneous material at his command, and their 
March concert displays to what excellence the students can attain 
under the direction of their conductor. Each of the four Univer- 
sities of Scotland now possesses a musical society, and this great 
advance in the dissemination of a love for music is due to the un- 
wearied exertions of the Edinburgh Professor. Aberdeen, recogniz- 
ing the perennial delight conferred upon its students by the 
establishment of the musical society, a year ago conferred upon 
Sir Herbert the degree of LL.D. Laurels had already been lavished 
upon him ; in 1871 the Archbishop of Canterbury had awarded him 
ex officio the degree Mus. Doc. Cantuar., and in 1879, in company 
with the eminent Macfarren and Sullivan, he received from Oxford 
University a similar degree honoris causd. The golden spurs were 
won by Oakeley in recognition of his services for music in Scotland, 
and of his participation in the inauguration ceremony of the Prince 
Consort Memorial ; and it was with universal pleasure that the 
large circle of his admirers heard the announcement in the Septem- 
ber of last year that he had been appointed ‘‘Composer to her 
Majesty in Scotland.” With the February of each recurring year 
comes the Reid Festival, with the delightful feast of orchestral 
music lavishly dispensed. ‘To Sir Herbert Oakeley is due the 
swelling out of one important concert into an all-important series 
which is effecting an immense influence, and pervading many a 
breast with a hitherto unknown passion for music. 








BrussEts.—Three characters in Delibes’ Jean de Nivelle are 
detinitely cast at the Monnaie, and the composer declares himself 
perfectly satisfied. Rodier will impersonate Jean de Nivelle ; 
Soulacroix, Charolais; and Blanche Deschamps, Simonne, The 
Arlette will probably be Malle’ Maurel, a young Genevese, pupil 
of Henri Ketten, at the Geneva Conservatory, and—no relation to 
Maurv! of the Paris Grand Opera. 





FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 511. ) 

‘The duet is no sooner ended than the calmness of their resolve 
is interrupted by the agitated entry of Marcellina and Jacquino ; 
and the greater unity of key and length of ideas of the last sec- 
tion is exchanged for modulation and short ideas, of the nature of 
the second part of asonata. ‘Though constructed of the dialogue 
of short sentences and ejaculations, the phrases are fitted to one 
another so as to be continuous, the accompaniment taking its 
share in the continuity. 


Ex. 202. 
Allegro molto._lA a 
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O fa - ther,father dear, what is’t with thee? O day of 

Rocco. MARCELLINA. 
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grief,whatcanit be? In an-gry mood Pi-zar-ro comes. 
After several phrases of this kind, three of the voices sing to- 
gether, each expressing different thoughts on a similar subject ; 
this brings all to an interrupted cadence, and the storm culmi- 
nates with the entry of Pizarro and his fierce cry, ‘‘ Presumptuous 
villain!” His expressions of anger at Rocco for daring to loose 
the prisoners, even for a short time; Rocco’s excuses, one, aloud : 
“Tt is the King’s birthday,” and the other, aside: ‘“ Below he 
dies”; Pizarro’s direction to him, aside, to go prepare the grave, 
and, aloud, to send back the prisoners to their cells—all these are 
contained in the modulating part which began with Marcellina’s 
entry. The keys and musical ideas constantly change, and the 
rhythm varies so much as to make it of the nature of recitative 
in time. 

After this section, we return to settled idea, when all express 
their different thoughts of the present occasion in conjunction. 
The first thought of the prisoners— 


Ex. 203. 
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Allegretto vivace. 
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Fare - well, thou warm and sun - ny beam 


is after a few bars repeated by the two sopranos, with words of 
sympathy, the prisoners’ ejaculations making an accompaniment. 
Pizarro, bidding Rocco go to his dungeon-work, and Rocco con- 
senting, fill up the breaks between the phrases of the two sopranos. 
Jacquino, also sympathizing with the prisoners, takes a similar 
part in filling up the continuity of the whole; and all parts are 
drawn up to a half close. New thoughts come then into the 
minds of all, and are expressed by the second strain of the music, 
still in the same key. ‘The prisoners already feel the gloom of 
night coming over them,a night which is ended by no dawn ; 
Rocco's limbs tremble under him at the thought of what he has 
to do; Pizarro urges him to it; Jacquino is jealous at Rocco's 
favour to Fidelio; Fidelio is indignant that Pizarro is free to do 
such terrible things; Marcellina feels more pity for the prisoners. 
All these separate thoughts, with separate portions of melody, 
are woven in and out on the basis of a decided but solemn melody 
given out by the bass instruments. 




















Ex. 204. 
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After a while, this, instead of closing in the original key, turns 
off into D flat, and the first strain (Ix. 203), with the first verbal 
idea, is given in that key, of D. The old thoughts of all are 
seen in a new light. The strain is introduced by the quotation 


from Pizarro’s duet with Rocco: “And he is dumb” (Ex, 192 
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and 201), as a terrible suggestion of the living death to which 
the prisoners are to return. 


ix. 205. 
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Fare - well, fare - well, thou warm and — sun - ny beam 


Very soon the second strain (Ex. 204) occurs again, and, instead 
of modulating to D flat, grows into a coda, an extension of the 
same ideas in the main key of B flat. This gradually draws to a 
close the whole finale, and, with it, the whole first act of the 
opera, 

It was Logroscino, a Neapolitan composer of comic opera, in 
the first half of the last century, who first collected all the per- 
formers together in a chain of concerted pieces at the end of an 
act ; and this, the finale, has been since considered of the greatest 
importance in expressing the climax of feeling and action which 
is required at that point in a drama. It must be felt, in this 
finale that we have just gone through, how the interest is drawn 
on from one scene to another; how the connection of key, with 
the alternation between settled key and modulating portions, 
draws on the movements one from another ; and how the con- 
centration of all the performers in the final section with fixed key 
is the crown of the whole. 

OLIvERIA Prescort, 


(To be continued. ) 
OQ —— 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Str,—I notice in a letter from the Irish Correspondent of the 
Standard, relative to the Dublin Exhibition, that he has been 
credibly informed that the non-performance of the National Anthem 
at the opening is an exaggeration. I trust that his informants may 
turn out right ; but, if they prove so, the decision of the Committee 
to perform it is of very recent date. I venture to give you my 
experience in the matter, as it is in itself a sad proof of the present 
condition of feeling in the country. 

Two months ago I received an invitation to compose an Orchestral 
March for the opening of this Exhibition. Having been invited to 
do so as an Irishman, and the invitation coming through a personal 
friend, I accepted—not, however, without some qualms, owing to 
the well-known opinions of the promoters. I heard shortly after- 
wards that the National Anthem was not included in the programme. 
As I did not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of refusing 
on political grounds, which might have been erroneously represented, 
I took the course of writing a March on an old Irish melody, intro- 
ducing ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” on the brass instruments, fortissimo, 
at the close. The result of this step was a polite letter to say that 
the March could not be performed, as the introduction of the 
National Anthem might bring about an unpleasant demon- 
stration. 

This episode speaks for itself. It is possible that the musical 
arrangements with regard to the National Anthem have been sud- 
denly altered without my being informed of it ; and I trust, for the 
sake of what was once a truly loyal town, that the latter supposition 
is the correct one. C. V. STANFORD. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, August 14. 











RIcHARD WAGNER AND THE Comic PAPERS oF VIENNA,—Under 
the heading : ‘‘ Differences between two celebrated Composers,” the 
Kikeriki makes the following malicious remark :—‘‘ Mozart, who 
played the piano alone and without remuneration, was applauded by 
hundreds ; Richard Wagner requires hundreds of singers and instru- 
mentalists as well as thousands, who pay for their places——and 
applauds alone.” (Give it up; cant see the malice.—Dr Blidge. ) 
The Floh, referring to the shortness of the speech Wagner made to 
the public, has this dig at him :—‘‘ Do not applaud, my children, 
lest you should awaken the critics.” 
life of me.—Dr Blidge.) 








| Niemann would not sing Parsifal a few times. 
(Can't see the “dig,” for the evinced to learn the answer of one who, still Germany's greatest 
: heroic tenor, is better qualified for the task than any other. 





TO BURNAND, ESQ. 

Dear F, C. B.,—“ Ozanna le ever hardy,” is a Caxtonian, or 
Wynkin-de-W ordeian misprint for Ozanna le ceur hardi, just as 
“ Griflet tise de Dieu” is a misprint for Griftet fils du Duc. “ Tor 
le fils vascher ” is son of King Pellinore (see Milton—“ Launcelot, 
Pelleas, Pellinore”) by the wife of Aries the Cowherd, who said, 
“T suppose, nay.” The late Thomas Wright was somewhat 
superficial in his editing of Malory, and at times injudicious in 
the choice of texts, Southey lost breath with his reprint of 
Caxton before he had even got under weigh. Jarvis, who gave 
us the most literal and careful (though by no means spiciest) 
translation of Don Quixote, was, in his period, the man for the 
task; in our own period, William Chappell before all. le 
would at least have found out whence came the beauti- 
ful and pathetic story of Balin and Balan, which per- 
plexed Southey, sticking half-way in the first volume 
of Tristan (or Tristram), composed a romance called The 
Life of Nelson, and did into English both Amadis of Gaul and 
Palmerin of England. The Laureate in the quick, who has 
wholly misconceived the story of Pelleas, should take revenge by 
another “ Idyll,” with Balin and Balan for theme, bearing 
in mind the fact that King Ryence of North Wales purfeled his 
mantle with Kings’ beards, “cleane flayne of as much as there 
was,” that he already had overcome eleven Kings and appropriated 
their beards, that he wanted King Arthur's beard to make up the 
round dozen, and that King Arthur, being recalcitrant, he of 
North Wales threatened invasion of the realm of Logris, but 
being set upon and taken prisoner by Balin, the Knight of the 
two pummels, aided by his brother Balan, was straightway 
delivered up unto King Arthur, who let bet the Lady de Vance. 
Your obedient servant, THEOPHILUS QUEER. 





MARDI 20 MARS, 1820, a sept heures et demie, 
Salon de M, PFEIFFER, rue Montmartre, No. 18, Paris. 
Le jeune Hyrrotire LARSONNEUR, Virtuose sur le Violon, 
igé de 10 ans, et Mlle. COLOMBELLE, qui a remporté le ler. 
prix de chant & Ecole Royale de Musique (classe de Mr. 
Garaudé), donneront une dernitre 


SOIREE MUSICALE, 


| Pour laquelle on trouvera des Billets d’avance A raison de 
cing fr., chez M. Larsoxnneur, rue du Faubourg-Saint-Denis, 

| No. 90; au Bureau du journal d’Euterpe, rue Saint-Honoré, 

| 

| 

| 





No. 108; et chez les Marchands de Musique ci-aprés : MM. 
Petit, passage Feydeau ; Janet, rue Saint-Honoré, No. 125; 
Jouve, Palais-Royal, passage du Perron; Carli, boulevard 
| Montmartre ; Boieldicu, rue de Richelieu, No 90. 
| PROGRAMME: 
| PREMIERE PARTIE. | DEUXIEME PARTIE. 
le OUVERTURKE en quatuor | 
de LALYRE ENCHANTEE, 
Musique de M. Garaudeé, 
2°. DUO de Guglielmi, chanté | 
par Mlle. CoLOMBELLE et | 
Mr. Const, de la Musique 


FANTAISIE pour clari- 
nette et piano sur une 
cavatine de Possini, par 
Mr. Jwan Muller, Ire. Cla- 
rinette de 8S. M.)’Empereur 
de Russie, exécutée par 


Y 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| particuli¢re et de la Cha- VAuteur et Mlle. LE 
| elle du Roi. TOURNEUR. 

| 3° FANTAISIE de Ries pour | 7. Air Jtalien, chanté par 
| le piano, exécutée par Mlle. Mr. Consvt. 

Lyrovrxeve, ler. prix de | go ATR VARTE de Lafont, | 
ayy lon ua (classe de exécuté par le jeune | 
| Mr. Adam), ls ate ners 
| 40 AIR de JEANNOT ET paaaeniaaraae mena | 
| COLIN, Musique de 9° DUO de Pavesi, chanté 
Nicolo ; chanté par Mlle. par Mlle. CoLoMBELEE et | 
CoLOMBELLE. Mr. Consut. 

5? 7e CONCERTO de Rode, | 10° ROMANCES  composées 
exécuté par le jeune et chantées par Mlle. | 


Hyppo.ite LARSONNEUR. CoLOMBELLE. 


Ausert NIEMANN has received a telegraphic message from August 
Wilhelmj at Bayreuth, enquiring, for Richard Wagner, whether 
Great anxiety 1s 
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DEATHS. 

On August 25, 1881, CHARLES LAMB KENNEY, Barrister-at-law of 
the Inner Temple, son of the late James Kenney, Dramatic Author, 
deeply regretted by his widow, children, and friends, (In loving 
memory. ) 

On August 3, 1882, at 26, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, Marta, 
widow of Henry Jonn Trust, Professor of the Harp, aged 75 years. 

On August 22, at 50, Upper Bedford Place, Ex1zaneru, wife of 
SIGIsMUND RoseNTHAL (of Red Lion Square), aged 64 years. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Diterranre.—Tivadar Nachez - Velmi - Bisaccia - Delamontagne- 
escarpe, 

Forx.—See the German irregular verb, ‘‘stoszen,” and collate 
regularly. ‘‘Then answered a knight that hight Naram,” &c. 

S1curp.— Unquestionably. Wagner has peopled the “ terrestial 
hall’’--as Sir Richard Blackmore calls it in his dull poem, 7'he Crea- 
tion—with new images and phantasmagoria; but what has become 
of our fierce iconoclasts and subtile spectre quellers? Have they 
achieved the nimbus ?—Or are they mere dust and ashes—symbols 
= nonentity. Where is Cornelius Agrippa? Sigurd ought to 

now. 

SAGRAMORE LE Degstrous,—By all means, Hail to the man who 
wrote about Haydn, Mozart, and Rossini! 

Henry Beyle 
All heyle ! 

We have ere now perused L’ Abbesse, and shall peruse it again, de 
castro, if only to chace away those nightmares, the Duchesse de 
Langeais and her moon-smitten fanatic lover, Montriveau. After 
you have read the discourses of St Idiot, and Godwin’s Essay on 
Sepulchres (but not before) read Honoré de Balzac’s JTistory of the 
Thirteen. 


’ 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTIL OF AUGUST. 
YESTERDAY was the first anniversary of the death of Charles 
lamb Kenney, one of the most genial humourists and brilliant 
wits of our day. Tle is not forgotten yet. Nay, he can never be 
forgotten by those who knew him intimately and gathered wisdom 
from his lips, whence it flowed in unchecked exuberance, clothed 
in words as eloquent as the thoughts were subtle and refined. 
Kenney was one of the most seductive of talkers, but whatever he 
said, even in his smartest epigrams, was tempered by an 
indetinable something which showed the heart to be as 
warm as the brain was lucid. An example of this may be 
cited in one of those masterly five-line epigrams in verse of 
which he was so happily prolific. We remember it as it came 
spontaneously from his mouth, and, though it was never pub- 
lished, are able to quote it from memory. The theme was our 
own great musician, Sterndale Bennett, who had for some time 
given little to the world of art of which the world of art could 
never have too much. Were we not convinced that the friends 
of Bennett would appreciate the tender grace of the sentiment 
that inspired it, and that the friends of Kenney would at once 
accept from the same standpoint, we should not give it publicity, 

as we do now for the first time with a clear ccnscience. 


STERNDALE BENNETT, 
There was a composer called Bennett, 
Whose career it won't take long to tell it; 
In his youth, like a lark, 
Up to Mendelssohn's mark 
He rose, since when, silent is Bennett, 


What followed? The enchanting concert-overture, Paradise 
and the Teri, and that gem of all sacred cantatas, The Woman of 





Samaria, It were well if Kenney were living to make more such 
epigrams, and Bennett living to profit by them so felicitously. 
Both these genuine poets, however, have departed from among us, 
and their vacant places are not easy to fill up. 


, ORCHESTRA FOR THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
| Conpuctor :—Srr MIcHAgL Costa. 
| First Violins.—Messrs P. Sainton(Principal), F. Arnold, J. Brie, 
| E. Campione, V. Collins, A. W. Easton, C. Ersfield, A. Gibson, 
J. W. Gunniss, FE. Jones, C. Jung, M. Klein, V. Nicholson, J. | 
Niedzielski, G. Palmer, W. F. Parker, F. Ralph, J. H. Reed, | 
| J. W. Rendell, L. Ries, E. Roberts, C. Snewing, A. Streather, 
| W. Sutton, M. Vogel, F. M. Wallace, T. Watson, and W. 
| Wiener. 
Second Violins.—Messrs J. B. Zerbini (Principal), V. V. 
Akeroyd, H. Bailey, A. Beck, R. B. Belcher, L. Diehl, H. 
| Gibson, E. E. Halfpenny, E. H. Hann, C. Hayes, S. F. Heath, 
F. W. Humphreys, H. 8. Jones, W. H. Levey, H. Morley, 'T. 
Oldaker, A. W. Payne, R. Phillipsborn, A. Reynolds, L. 
Szezepanowsky, L. Silberberg, J. Syers, H. Synyer, J. B. W. 
Thirlwall, A. Villin, and E. G. Woodward. 
Violas.—Messrs C. W. Doyle (Principal), G. Baird, W. R. 
| Bowie, J. Broedelet, J. O. Brooke, H. Channel, C. Colchester, 
G. W. Cubit, W. Egerton, G. Grimmett, W. H. Hann, T. Kirby, | 
W. Klippe, T. Lawrence, 'T. Reynolds, G. Roberts, J. Schreurs, 
A. Stehling, W. W. Waud, and S. B. Webb. 
Violoncellos. —Messrs J. Lasserre (Principal), J. Boatwright, 
C. Brie, J. A. Brousil, J. R. Gough, W. C. Hann, G. W. Hill, 
G. Libotton, J. Lloyd, C. Ould, J. Owen, W. F. Reed, H. 'T. 
Trust, G. Van de Velde, E. Vieuxtemps, A. W. Waite, and E. 
| Woolhouse. 
Double Basses.—Messrs A. C. Whyte (Principal), J. Bishop, 
| A. Collins, W. Griftiths, C. Harper, J. J. Heath, 8. J. Jakeway, 
H. Moreton, F. Neuwirth, EK. Ould, H. Progatzky, C. Severn, 
W. J. Strugnell, F. Tyler, J. P. Waud, J. H. Waud, and C. 
| Winterbottom. 
Flutes.—Messrs O. Svendsen, W. L. Barrett, W. Langston, and 
A. Martin. 
| Oboes.—Messrs A. Dubrucq, G. Horton, A. Peisel, and G. W. 
Roberts. 
Clarionets.—Messrs H. Lazarus, H. J. Snelling, T. E. Pount- 
ney, and J. Roxbee. 
Bassoons. —Messrs W. B. Wotton, J. Haveron, A. Edwin, and 
A. Roberts. 
T'rumpets.—Messrs T, Harper and P, W. Neuzerling. 
Cornets and Trumpets. —Messrs F. McGrath and 8. West. 
Horns.—Messrs 'T. E. Mann, R. Keevill, J. W. Standen, and 
T. Reynolds. 
Trombones.—Messrs W. Webster, C. Geard, and J. Harvey. 
Ophicleide.—Mr G. Hughes. 
Contra Fagotto.—Mr J. W. Hawes. 
Double Drums.—Mr J, A. Smith. | 
Side Drum and Triangle.—Mr P. Calkin, Jun. | 
Bass Drum and Cymbals. —Mr F, Middleditch. 
Harps.—Messrs J. Cheshire and D. F. Davis. 
Librarians.—Messrs J. Peck, A. Mapleson, and W. Thompson. 








Mpme Curistixé Nitsson has returned to London from Har- 
rogate, in which pleasant spot she has passed her entire 
vacation. It is, therefore, puzzling to read in the pages of our 
excellent contemporary, Le Ménestrel, that she had been slily 
sojourning at Divonne—“ aw fund de Aine” —where Mr Abbey, 
her impresario, found her out, and signed an engagement with 
her, which, having been signed already, wanted no signing at all. 


Birmincuam.—All the new works for the lestival which 
begins on Tuesday have been rehearsed during the week in St 
(ieorge’s Hall, Sir Michael Costa presiding on every occasion and 
affording inestimable aid to the several composers. At the 
rehearsal of The Redemption one might have imagined it the 
joint production of Gounod and Costa, for it was not easy to guess 
which of the two took the greatest interest in its well-going. 





Malle Victoria de Bunsen has gone on a short visit to Boulogne- 
sur- Mer, 

After a brief sojourn in Paris, Miss Thursby has gone with Maurice 
Strakosch to Norway, where she was so successful last winter, (And 
will be just as successful now.—Dr Blivee.) 
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WAGNER'S PARSIFAL, 
(From ‘**The Theatre.” ) 

Although circumstances prevented me from attending any of the 
Parsifal performances at Bayreuth last month, I propose to tell the 
readers of The Theatre something about that work and its recent 
renderings. It will be my privilege, for once in a way, to address 
them, not in my own words, but in those of my gifted friend, Paul 
Lindau, from whose inimitable chronicle of the ‘‘ Festal-Consecra- 
tion-Stage-Play,” I have selected a few paragraphs of general 
interest. Those who, like myself, revelled six years ago in his 
Nuechterne Bricfe aus Bayreuth—which may be freely paraphrased, 
‘*Letters from Bayreuth, written on an empty stomach ”—will 
rejoice to hear from him again upon the congenial subject of a 
Wagnerian novelty. Many others, who may never hitherto have 
heard of him (for few German lights of contemporary literature cast 
their rays as far as this ‘‘brumous isle”), will, I am sure, be de- 
lighted to make his acquaintance. For the information of these 
latter I may premise that Paul Lindau is not a specialist in musical 
criticism, but a feuilletonist of the first water. He is to Berlin 
what Albert Wolff is to Paris and Spitzer to Vienna. The idiosyn- 
cratic force and charm of his style cannot be conveyed in translation, 
which is a pity, for they have placed him at the head of all living 
German light essayists. Be it my task to reproduce the matter of 
his thought, if not the manner of his expression. 

* * * * * * 

‘** He whose mission it is to report upon a new creation of Richard 
Wagner finds himself in much such a fix as that of Faust when the 
latter desires to render the first chapter of the Gospel of St John into 
his beloved German: he gets stuck at the very first word. The 
foremost question: ‘What sort of an impression did it make as a 
whole ? ’—which his far distant reader has a right to put to him 
cannot fail to perplex him inconveniently, and he will find, after 
pondering over it vainly for some time, that he can only answer by 
the counter question it naturally suggests: ‘Impression upon whom?’ 
Upon the unbiassed public? My goodness gracious! who is 
unbiassed hereabouts? And how on earth is it possible here to 
recognise what is the sentence of the majority, seeing that a blath- 
ering handkerchief-waving partisan makes more noise than a dozen 
quiet people who delight in art without grovelling in one-sided hero- 
worship, whose artistic faith does not prompt them to bow down 
before the idol of an inflexible Monotheism, and who esteem other 
musicians besides Richard Wagner—aye, living musicians, even 
Johannes Brahms! At Bayreuth, vehement rejoicings do not mean 
very much, and when people talk about ‘an enthusiastic reception,’ 
it is simply a meaningless fucon de parler. It is a natural necessity 
that a new work by Richard Wagner, produced here in Bayreuth 
before the most faithful and energetic admirers of his genius, should 
he greeted with tempestuous acclamations. When Wagner lightens, 
it thunders in the Festal-playhouse! Under such circumstances, 
the best thing the reporter can do is simply to state what he himself 
has felt and thought, without making any pretension to pronounce 
a conclusive judgment. 

* * * * * . 

“In the first scene, a wood by a lake, we are introduced to good 
old Gumemanz, who has never a /eitmotir to his name. It seems 
possible, therefore, to get on in life and even to become tolerably 
advanced in years without a ‘guiding phrase.’ In the score of 
Parsifal, however (with this solitary exception), Wagner has faith- 
fully adhered to his method of musical identification by means of 
special rhythmic and melodic signs and tokens (leitmotir), a method 
timidly suggested in his earlier operas, and developed to its utmost 
availabilities in his later ‘Music-Dramas.’ Every one of his 
characters keeps a musical passport, so to speak, in the orchestra, 
with which voucher he or she may not part, under heavy penalties, 
and must invariably also produce when about to put in an 
appearance. These ‘guiding phrases’ are of different sorts, not 
exclusively descriptive of the human being they announce, but 
of certain occurrences in that person’s physical or psychical life 
aswell, . . « 2” 

* * * * * * 

‘* A stormy passage in the orchestra signals to us the approach of 
an uncomfortable personage. It is Kundry--a wild terrible woman, 
the principal cause of all the calamities that have befallen the 
Brethren of the Grail, and who would fain help them out of their 
trouble, but that she is subject tu the will of Klingsor, a wicked 
magician, the pious fraternity’s inveterate foe. This Kundry is not 
always so ugly as she now looks; there are days when she is ‘in 
beauty,’ and it was upon one of these occasions that she fore- 
gathered with Amfortas, the Grail-King and keeper of the sacred 
chalice containing the Blood of Christ, as well as of the holy spear 
thrust into the Saviour’s side by a Roman mercenary. Amfortas, it 
seems, could not withstand the charms of this seductive female, 





and vile Klingsor profited by the King’s moment of weakness to 
snatch from him the wonder-working lance and with it to wound 
him. Since that mishap, affliction and want have prevailed in the 
Grail Castle ; for the King’s hurt will not heal, and, so long as the 
relic shall remain in the heathen’s possession, the Brethren will have 
to do without supernatural nourishment. Moreover, the arrogant 
Klingsor takes advantage of the Grail-Knights’ embarrassment in an 
altogether inexcusable manner. In close contiguity to the Grail 
estate he establishes a magnificent garden, which he peoples with 
extremely good-looking females of doubtful morality, for the sole 
purpose of diverting the Grail-Knights from the path of virtue. 
And it would really appear that a good many of the Brethren are so 
weak as to prefer the society of these highly-perfumed flower-girls 
to that of their incessantly sighing and groaning monarch. Not 
very nice of them, perhaps, but essentially human! Amfortas, 
whose acquaintance we make on his sick-bed, grunts and wails with- 
out intermission ; and everybody knows that people who will talk of 
nothing but their ailments are not the most entertaining companions 
in the world. Now Amfortas has nought to say that does not refer 
to his wound or other physical intirmities ; and we have scarcely met 
him for the first time when we begin to wish most earnestly for the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, to the effect that a‘ pure fool’ will turn 
up, capable of healing the King’s wound, We hope this fool will 
come soon. 
* * ET . * * 

In due time Parsifal arrives, shoots a swan, and is lectured at 
some length for his wanton destructiveness by Gurnemanz, who 
moreover, volunteers to take him up to the Grail Castle. This he 
does by a cycloramic road and to orchestral accompaniments of great 
beauty. Having reached the Burg, Parsifal witnesses a dismal 
ceremony performed there daily in connection with Amfortas 
wound, fails to understand what it is all about, and is sent about his 
business by Gurnemanz, because he turns out an even greater fool 
than that gentleman expected, or, it may be said, hoped. This anti- 
climax is of Wagner’s invention, and differs entirely from the 
Gralsburg incident as originally narrated in verse by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. 

* # 4: * 

‘‘The second act,’ continues Lindau, ‘ offers the strongest 
imaginable contrast to the first ; indeed, it is a laborious combina- 
tion of contrasts, as, for instance, hell-fire against holy-water, 
heathen enchantments against Christian miracles, unchanged sensu- 
ality against ascetic continence. The assertion that in Parsi/u/ 
Wagner has fallen back upon his Lohengrin method and manner, is 
as incorrect as can be. What resemblances exist between the two 
music-dramas are quite superficial. Both Parsifal and Lohengrin 
are ‘Knights of the Swan’; and, perhaps, the very swan pierced 
by Parsifal’s bolt is the sire or grandsire of the bird that tows 
Lohengrin across the Scheldt to extricate Klsa from her embarrass- 
ments. Lohengrin is Parsifal’s son, so says the legend, and so he 
himself tells us at the most solemn and distressing moment of his 
life. But that the Wagnerian Parsifal is Lohengrin’s father appears 
doubtful to me. He looks by no means the sort of person to give 
up the independence of bachelorhood for the restraints of matrimony. 
The mere fact that Wagner notifies the slaying of the swan in 
Parsiful by the same chords with which he announces the advent 
of the swan in Lohengrin is not at all significant of any community 
of character in the two plays. Like Figaro’s song hummed by 
Leporello in the banquet-scene of Don Juan, it is nothing more than 
a composer's self-quotation.” 

( To be continued. ) 


* * 








A Discovery. — According to the Dresdener Nachrichten, the 
‘*Graal Motive” in Parsifal is neither more nor less than the 
‘Dresden Amen,” as it is called, composed by old Johann Gottlieb 
Naumann, and still sung at numerous churches in Saxony.—(We 
did not want the Dresdener Nachrichten to tell us that.—Dr Binge.) 

Mpme& Trebev1s, returned from her highly successful tour in 
Denmark, has left London for Birmingham, to fulfil an engage- 
ment at the forthcoming Musical lestival. On her way home, 
Mdme Trebelli stopped at Cologne, when the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were there, en route for Wiesbaden. Their Royal 
Ilighnesses honoured the accomplished artist by an invitation to 
visit them in their private apartments, and expressed to her the 
pleasure they felt on hearing of the cordial reception with which 
she had everywhere been greeted. Scandinavia seems to agree 
with Mdme Trebelli. Every time she returns from the Baltic she 
looks ten years younger. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

ABERGAVENNY.—There were excursions from all parts of the 
country to the recent Abergavenny Musical Eisteddfod. The town, 
peraunter, was never so full of people. Nine choirs and a much 
larger number of glee parties, made a total of nearly 3,000 competi- 
tors, exclusive of the legion of solists and pianists, who had to be 
first subjected to a ‘‘ weeding ” process before Mr Brinley Richards. 
Over 8,000 persons were brought to the town by the London and 
North Western Railway from the mining districts. The market- 
hall, the largest covered space in the county, was crammed during 
the choral competition. The Eisteddfod commenced at 11 o'clock, 
the adjudicators being Messrs Brinley Richards, K. Bartholomew, 
and Emlyn Evans; accompanists, Messrs H. Tomkins and G, 
Howells; conductor, Rey. Theophilus Rees, Pentyrch. For the 
best performance on the piano of Haydn’s Gipsy Rondo, candidates 
not to exceed 17 years of age, there were several. Misses Walker, 
of Grawen Terrace, Merthyr; Polly Williams, Blaenavon (eight 
years of age) and Edith Bunting, being selected for the ultimate 
decision, Mr Brinley Richards was agreeably surprised at the great 
progress of pianoforte playing in South Wales during the last two or 
three years. He had gained much experience of late, the Royal 
Academy of Music having appointed him as one of their examiners, 
and he was led to the conclusion that the standard of music in 
Wales is rising rapidly. Not many years ago—he would tell them 
plainly —their music and playing, and everything else was childish ; 
but now like sensible people they were going to work to educate the 
country. In this competition the playing was very good, but the 
music was too easy. He was bound to award the prize to the best 
performer, and that was Miss Edith Bunting, of eek ame ; though the 
little girl only 8 years of age (Polly Williams, Blaenavon) played in 
a most remarkably clever manner for her age. The committee, on 
his recommendation, awarded her a second prize. The competition 
for the prize of £100 for the best performance of Handel’s chorus, 
“The many rend the skies,” was awarded to the Dowlais Harmonic 
Society. 

LuaNpRINDOD We tis.—On Friday evening week Mr Brinley 
Richards (acting in place of Mr Stephen Evans) presided at a 
concert and competition, held on behalf of the building fund of the 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel. Mr Richards spoke in eulogistic 
terms of Mr Evans, referring to the interest he showed in Wales 
and the education movement, which had taken him away that day 
to Aberystwith. Mr Richards specially alluded to the discreditable 
way in which the funds of the Welsh Charity School, London, had 
been appropriated, and nothing could better show the abuses than 
the election of children, who, instead of being, as was intended, 
children of the Welsh poor, were children of people in a good 
position in life. He hoped that all present would exercise their 
influence throughout Wales to institute an inquiry into the manage- 
ment of this charity. Wales could hold its own with any nation, 
and particularly if granted facilities for superior education. He 
thought the Welsh language superior to the German for singing, 
only that the latter was fashionable, and the Welsh looked down 
upon by too many. The Welsh language would yet become more 
popular, and not die out as some people thought. Some years ago, 
when in ill-health, a lady recommended him to go to Llandrindod 
Wells. He had never even heard of the place, and had much 
difficulty in ascertaining its whereabouts. Arriving late in the 
evening, he was not prepossessed in its favour, and, if he could 
have obtained a ‘‘ Hansom” cab to take him home, he would have 
gone as quickly as possibie. But, next morning viewing the rising 
sun and the panorama presented to his gaze, a revolution was effected 
in his mind, and he was delighted. Every year he visited the place 
it was with greater appreciation of the pleasure and benefits derived. 
Several visitors and others took part in the programme. The glee 
party (led by Mr W. Thomas) having given ‘ Hail, smiling morn,” 
Mr Richards remarked that he must congratulate the singers upon 
their rendering of this piece, the excellence of their intonation, and 
the taste displayed in regard to light and shade. With such voices 
he had no doubt but that a successful choral festival may be held 
at Llandrindod Wells in the future. In reply to a cordial vote of 
thanks, the chairman said that although a member of the Church of 
England, he had yet to learn that an act for the benefit of his 
fellow-countrymen should be limited to any particular church. He 
was always anxious to assist his Welsh friends, and was very pleased 
to be present. He had filled similar positions before, and hoped 
this would not be the last time. He concluded with a tribute of 


praise to the general performances.—South Wales Daily News, 
August 15th, 

Liverroot.—A choral concert was given on Saturday evening at 
Hengler’s Cirque, by the Cambrian Choral Society and the Liverpool 
Vocalists’ Union, assisted by Mdme Billinie Porter and Mr George 
There was a very large audience, who, loud in their 


Barton. 





applause throughout, were vociferous in encores as their favourites 
each in turn appeared. Both societies are to appear at the Denbigh 
National Eisteddfod. The programme included the competitive 
pieces, ‘‘How the giant winds do wrestle” (Stephens), and ‘*The 
Prayer” (Dr J. Parry), and Benedict’s part song ‘‘ The Wreath,” 
Pinsuti’s ‘‘’Tell me, Flora,’ and Mendelssohn’s chorus ‘*‘ Judge me, 
O God.” All were done full justice to by the well-trained societies, 
under the baton of Mr T. C, Jones, who conducted. Mdme Billinie 
Porter had two solos apportioned to her, ‘‘ Who knows,” by Cowen, 
and ‘Should he upbraid,” by Bishop, both well received. Mr 
George Barton so delighted the audience with his rendering of the 
‘« Maid of Athens ” that he was re-called, and good-naturedly added 
another song. For one of the pieces set down for him—* Bonny 
Kate” (Balfe)\—another had to be substituted, as the former was 
found to be copyright ; but the one chosen called ‘‘ Sweet love, good 
night to thee,” was received with great favour and an irresistible 
‘encore.’ Mr Barton also gave with great feeling ‘‘ I am dreaming 
of thee, sweet Madeline.” Miss Maggie Evans played a pianoforte 
solo, Thalberg’s ‘‘ Masaniello,” as well as accompanying throughout 
the evening. The last verse of several part songs had to be repeated, 
which prolonged the concert to a later hour than usual,—Liverpoo! 
Daily Post, Aug, 21. 
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NEW ORGAN FOR RILYL. 

Subjoined is the specification of a new organ built for the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Rbyl, at this, one of the healthiest and most delightful spots 
in North Wales :— 

Grear ORGAN—CC ro G.-—Double Stopped Diapason, 16 feet, 56 pipes ; 
Open Diapason (large scale), 8, 56; Clarabella, 8, 06; Keraulophon, 8, 56; 
Principal. 4, 56; Twelfth, 23, 56; Fifteenth, 2, 56; Mixture, 4 ranks, 224 ; 
Trumpet, 8 feet, 56. 

SweL_L OrGan—CC ro G,—Lieblich Bourdon, 16 feet, 56 pipes ; Open 
Diapason, &, 56; Stopped Diapason, &, 56; Principal, 4. 56; Saleional, 8, 
56: Fifteenth, 2,56; Mixture, 2 ranks, 112; Horn,8 feet, 56: Oboe, 8, 
56; Clarion, 4, 56. 

Cuoir OrGAN—CC ro G,—Viola-di-Gamba, 8 feet, 56 pipes; Flauto 
Traverso, 4, 56; Piecolo, 2,56; Duleiana, 8, 44; Clarionet, 8, 44. 

PepaL OrGaxn—CCC ro F,—Open Diapason, 16 feet, 30 pipes ; Violon 
(small scale), L6, 30. 

CovurLens.—Swell to Great; Great to Pedals ; Swell to Pedals ; Choir to 
Pedals; Choir to Great; Swell to Choir; Swell Sub-Octave—on its own 
Keyboard ; Swell Super-Octave—on its own Keyboard. 

Composition PEpALs.—Double-acting Pedals to Great Organ; Double- 
acting Pedals to Swell Organ. 

The organ was opened on Wednesday, the 23rd inst., by our 
justly-renowned countryman, Mr W. T. Best, who gave both morning 
and evening ‘ Recitals,” of which the respective programmes were 
as under :— 





WerpsNespay Mornine, Avcusr 28rd :-— 

Overture, Die Letzen DiNge 2.600000, 00s sacresesiscvevess Spohr. 
Andante ii GOWN 6. oie sseseacass . E, Silas, 
Toccato, with Pedal Solo, F major Bach. 
Scherzo-Symphonique ........eseeee serene . Alex, Guilmant, 
Selection from the * Water Musi Handel, 

(Andante maestoso, Minuetto, Alicgro, Allegretto giocoso, Finale.) 
The National Anthem, with Variations and Finale ...... W. 7. Best. 





WepNESDAY Evenine, Avcusr 23rd :-— 
Festival Prelude on the Lutheran Chorale, * Ein feste 





Burg ” (“ A strong fortress is our God”’) G. A, Thomas. 
Allegro Cantabile, F minor ......-.++ C. M, Widor, 
RRA VAN IN cis5 ssc os dakadaceev eee ane binne W. 7. Best. 
Siciliana and Fugue, G minor Bach. 
Scherzo-Symphonique ......seesceeseveeceeeee serene ene ewe ces Alex, Guilmant. 
Selection from the “ Water Music? ......seeseeseesee eee eee Handel. 


The National Anthem, with Variations and Finale ...... W. 7. Best. 
The selections were varied and interesting, the performance irre- 
proachable, and the result in the highest degree satisfactory. 








Mr E. J. Ilorxixs.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has re- 
cently conferred on this distinguished musician the degree of 
Doctor of Music. In thus recognizing eminent services rendered 
to the cause of Church Music, his Grace has given spontaneous 
expression to the esteem and admiration of the musical profes- 
sion, and the general public, towards one who has spent many 
years in unostentatious and successful labours in the art. Mr 
Hopkins’ friends heartily congratulate him upon the attainment 
of an honour—thought, perhaps, by some, long-deferred—and 
wish him many years of health to enjoy the well-won distinction. 
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“MUSIC: [N RELIGION AND IN LIFE.”* 


“Singing and making melody,” was, in part, the text of an 
eloquent sermon preached by the Rev. Canon Farrar, at the 
‘* Festival Service of the Choir Benevolent Fund” recently held 
in Westminster Abbey. The renowned pulpit orator evidently 
intended his discourse on this occasion to represent more particu- 
larly the melody of language; and if he so desired to show that 
Iinglish prose could, with the aid of a silvery-toned voice, sound 
really like inusic, then the result must be pronounced most con- 
vincing. lor were not the periods—now ringing clear and high like 
a trumpet, now modulating into gentler strains—ever held in as close 
relation to each other as strains of music flowing without break or 
fall? From the starting point, when the key-note was pitched 
in the brightest of keys, to the end, the long-sustained theme was 
never allowed to lapse into flatness or dulness, Indeed, had any 
foreigner been present who understood not the meaning of the words, 
their simple utterance would have held him in spell; or had any 
listener shut up his mind to the subject-matter, the ear alone 
would have felt charm by the procession of rhetorical devices. 
Need it be said, then, that with music for the subject, such an 
orator as Canon Farrar could not fail to make “the sound an 
echo to the sense,” nor fall far short of rivalling, by his art, the 
more ethereal strains upon which he dwelt. The nervous language 
of the preacher was illumined here and there by the recital of 
lines of exceeding splendour ; verses sung in ages past, that still 
are, and perhaps ever will be, the groundwork of praise and 
thanksgiving. ‘The song of Miriam and the Psalms of David, with 
fervid strains by other members of the mighty Hebrew choir, were 
laid under contribution; neither were the pans of classic lore 
overlooked ; while outbursts of our own Anglo-Saxon poets, in 
celebration of music, shed a dazzling lustre upon the discourse. 
W hilst, however, attention was called to the high estimation 
in which music was held by poets secular and divine, the speaker 
could give no clue as to what the music was, originally 
set to the glowing words. Unhappily no vestige of it has 
come down to us. Speech and language remain, but the tuve of 
the singer, to the sound of lute and harp, is no longer heard. 
Were the musical signs still extant, even then occupants of the 
pulpit, by the practice of placing music outside their necessary 
attainments, would be called upon in vain to unfold the meaning 
of the written characters, for to most of our clergy the construc- 
tion of the “ Grand Chant” isas much a mystery as that of “ the 
music of the spheres,” 

It need not be said that the reverend orator fully availed him- 
self of the opportunity the occasion afforded of illustrating life 
and religion by the qualities and capacities of music.t For has 
not the combination of sweet sounds ever been—alike to poet, 
sage, and priest—a favourite emblem of things good and pure ? 
Truly, life, with its mystery, changefulness, and brevity, is like, 
as the preacher indicated, to the tune, falling and rising, but ever 
speeding on to its final cadence. And, surely, the broken time, 
false passage, discordant scale, halting theme, with the clear 
melody and jubilant song, image forth the several states, phases, 
and characteristics of human life. Music, besides being the 
natural expression of personal joy and grief, is also in certain 
forms a kind of shibboleth of party and race. Each nation has 
its anthem, and most sects and societies have some code of vocal 
signals. The Marseillaise is now the tune of France, as “ God 
Save the Queen” is that of England. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that Canon Farrar should have selected the former for 
special contempt. Neighbourly goodwill, if not Christian 
charity, should have kept the preacher from calling the Marsei- 
laise a song of “ sombre ferocity.” True it is, the air was begotten 
in tumult, and, after becoming the cry of freedom, became the 
shriek for vengeance; but it is, at present, the symbol of a great 
nationality, and, in that capacity, claims respect. Would it not 
be well for us to remember that the ancient strain, in which 
Englishmen delight to vent their loyalty, has often been, nay, at 
this very moment may be, mingled with groans of the van- 
quished ? 

It is not a matter of surprise that the reverend speaker should 
have had some difficulty in estimating the value of music as a 





* A sermon preached by the Rev, Canon Farrar; published by W. Henry 
Robinson. 
+ Why then say it!—Dr Blidge. 





pastime. To his appreciation the music-hall and Italian opera 
run somewhat in the same groove, and, consequently, must be 
considered deserving of like condemnation. Now this is scarcely 
just. That Italian opera music is far, very far, removed from 
music-hall strains is obvious to impartial and unprejudiced minds. 
True it is that opera music is often associated with words and 
scenes of impurity; true, that dramatic composers often pur- 
posely select /ibretti with “ strong situations” for the exercise of 
their descriptive and emotional powers; true, that “the luxurious 
classes and gilded youth” who delight in opera have the moral 
taint common to human nature; it is not, at the same time, true that 
the vulgarity, obscenity, viciousness, and unspeakable degradation 
of the ‘‘ gaff” or music-hall are found on the Italian opera stage. 
Moreover, the preacher in this matter is hardly consistent; for, 
later on in his discourse, Ilandel, who spent the greater part of 
his life in Italian opera; Beethoven, who wrote Fidelio; and 
Mozart, who enriched the repertoire of the lyric stage with 
several master-pieces—each of these operatic composers receives 
laudatory recognition. If Italian opera music is essentially 
“ spurious, effeminate, loose, false, and immoral,” how came those 
good and great men to expend their genius upon so vicious an art? 
But criticism upon music and musicians can scarcely be expected 
from the pulpit. The reader, however, will find in Canon Farrar's 
eloquent sermon a glowing eulogy on that branch of the “ divine 
art” associated with the exercises of religion. 
PENCERDD GwFFYN. 


TO MARIAN FROM GENERAL MITE. 


You, my maid Marian, greatest of your kind, 

Beating most others in the way of height— 

In sporting phrase—by nearly half a length, 

Whom, when the people gaze upon, they say, 

With wide-mouthed wonder, ‘* How is that for high?” 

You whose fair ‘‘ presence ” is magnificent— 

I only know your absence, which is not— 

You are a woman with some weight about you, 

You are a woman with extended views, 

And I, a person of some nine pounds odd, adore you. 

Tis true I’m only eighteen inches high, 

While you attain nigh half that sum in feet ; 

Still I adore you, for, of consequence, 

You must be, love, large-hearted. 

You are my goddess. There are many maids 

I could look up to, none set up like thee. 

Return my passion—hardly in the way 

MSS. are returned, “ Declined with thanks,” 

Reciprocate it, dearest ; do not deem 

That my ambition soars a bit too high ; 

But hold me up (you can) as your ideal ; 

Wed me, and think what houses we shall draw 

Throughout the world, when ‘ agent in advance” 

Can advertise, in gaudy-lettered bills, 

‘The Mightiest Anomaly E’er Known | 
| 
| 
| 
’ 





Is coming upon such and such a day,— 
Namely, A Giant and a Dwarf in One!” 
Marian, in your own interest, become 
My—well—considerably better half. 

Woman must have a master, but she likes 
One as less masterful as she can get ; 


Take me, —Fun. 





SonDERSHAUSEN.—A Conservatory of Music, with the patronage 
of the reigning Prince, is to be opened next Easter, under Carl 
Schrider, its chief object being the training of orchestral per- 
formers. 

Nice.—Sophie Cruvelli, the once popular prima donna, who 
married Count Vigier, and lived here for years in grand style, has 
lost all her property. Even her splendid mansion in this town will 
be sold.—(At the same time she is organizing her accustomed concert 
for the benefit of the poor at Nice!—Dr Blidge.) 

Wiirzpvrc.—According to the seventh annual report of the 
Royal School of Music, the staff consists of 16 professors besides the 
director, Dr Carl Kliebert. The number of students last year was 
604, of whom only 148 belonged to the gentler sex, an exception to 
the rule that at such institutions the females outnumber the males. 
Six Subscription Concerts were given by the professors. There 
was, also, a performance of The Messiah as well as various concerts 
at the anniversary of the University. 
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CHERUBINI, 
(Continued from paye 518. ) 
VJ 

At the beginning of 1790, Cherubini set about the composition 
of a French comic opera, and finished an entire act. I am 
ignorant of his reason for not completing the work, which was 
entitled Marguerite d Anjou.* But he soon turned his attention 
to another opera, Lodviska, the libretto of which, taken from 
Louvet’s celebrated romance, Le Chevalier de Faublas, had been 
entrusted to him by Fillette-Loraux. Two months, however, 
before the work was brought out, several numbers composed by 
Cherubini to French words, and introduced in a short occasional 
draina where music played only a subsidiary part, were executed 
at the Salle Feydeau; but this was simply an act of complaisance 
on his part, and he could not have attached much importance to 
the experiment. ‘The following is how, under the date of 1791, 
his Catalogue mentions the numbers in question ; “ Three 
choruses placed in a piece entitled La Mort de Mirabeau, and 
given at Feydeau.” The title as thus written is not entirely 
correct ; the piece, described as ‘‘a historical fact in one act,” 
had Pujoulx for its author, and was entitled Mirabeau a son lit de 
mort; it seems to have been a very moving little drama, and was 
performed for the first time on the 24th May, 1791. 

With Lodoisha we enter regularly on Cherubini's real French 
career, and we have, at the outset, to set down a brilliant success 
to his credit. It was on the I&th July, 1791, that the work was 
acted for the first time at the Salle leydeau, and its production 
made so deep an impression on the public that Cherubini’s name 
became at once celebrated, It is true that, apart from the talent 
displayed by him in the work, he was exceptionally well served 
hy a combination of favourable circumstances with regard to it. 
In the first place, the popularity enjoyed by Louvet’s pleasing 
novel could not fail to excite the sympathy and curiosity of the 
public and impel them beforehand to go and see a piece taken 
from it; secondly, the management had got the piece up with an 
amount of magnificence quite unusual at a second-class theatre, 
and such as till then had been seen only at the Opera ; the costumes 
and scenery were gorgeous ; the masses, considerably augmented, 
produced an effect hitherto unknown, and the last seene, which 
represented the burning and destruction of a palace, drew, by its 
power and truth, cries of admiration from the spectators ; lastly, 
an excellent interpretation on the part of the singers, and the 
co-operation of a marvellous orchestra, whose superiority stood 
out the more strongly because the work was treated musically 
with profound knowledge and an exceptional utilization of sym- 
phonic resources, helped to complete the elements of a success, 
which, for brilliancy, was striking and prolonged. 

Lodviska was in three acts, the principal parts being sustained 
by Mdme de Justal, Martin, Chateaufort, and Gaveaux, It was 
one of the first essays in the way of the grand lyric drama which 
was about being implanted on the two secondary stages of Favart 
and of Feydeau, and which till then had been seen only at the 
Opera; the experiment was as successful as it possibly could be, 
and the public received the new work with a sort of enthusiasm. 
Contemporary chroniclers—I say chroniclers, for at that period 
true criticism did not exist—were unanimous in recording the 
immense success achieved by the composer. One of them said: 
“Tt is certain that the splendour of the piece, the richness and 
variety of the costumes, the magnificence of the scenery, and the 
conflagration seen at the end, contributed not a little to its 
success ; it is certain, too, that M. Cherubini’s music is com- 
parable to nothing less than the sublimest efforts of the greatest 
masters. M. Cherubini has surpassed himself, Never 
did Krench ears listen to more expressive and characteristic 
music.” + Another, though more concise, is no less laudatory : 
“A grandiose subject, a frightful conflagration, and enchanting 
music.” | A third expresses himself as follows: “The music is 


* This is how Cherubini mentions in his Catalogue the work in question, 
which was never finished: “ The eiglit following pieces from the first act of 
Marguerite @ Anjou, an opera I began for the Thuilleries Theatre, but did not 
complete ; Re spire stu? air; Tout doucement, trio; O Reine infortunée ! air 
and couplets; Non, n'est ce pas? air; Princes et rois, air; Ne Jugez pas, 


chorus and finale.” 
t+ Almanach general de tous les Spectacles, 1792, pp 82, &3. 
Les Spectacles de Paris, 1792, p. 248 





entrancing, sublime: a broad style, admirable treatment of the 
masses, profound orchestration, astonishing dash, surprising 
originality, and grand touches in a word—this is what it offers 
us and which justifies the enthusiasm of the public, who, during 
the performances, rose at every piece and applauded the immortal 
author.” § As for the Journal de Paris, then a highly influential 
paper, the opinions of which carried great weight, this is how it 
spoke: “. . . . The style of the words is beneath mediocrity. 
Just the contrary must be stated of the music, which is that of 
a great master. The public were informed whose it was, and it 
was only natural for them to expect a very great deal from the 
young composer. Despite of this, they were none the less 
astonished at the brilliant effects with which he has profusely 
adorned his work. It would be difficult to mention specially all 
the pieces of different kinds which were applauded. They are 
nearly all concerted pieces. We scarcely know an instance of 
more vigorous and more fertile talent. We are compelled some- 
times to think it is too much so; if there is anything we could 
wish in the music, it is a trifle more melody, which would enable 
the audience to rest after the exceedingly numerous orchestral 
effects.” || 

By the new forms he adopted in his score of Lodvisia, by the 
vigour displayed in its general conception, by the power he suc- 
ceeded in giving to his orchestra, and by the truly architectural 
structure of this virile production of his genius, Cherubini came 
forward as the determined champion of the evolution which comic 
opera, that style of composition so eminently ’rench, was about 
to go through. Dramatic truth, the study of grand situztions, 
and the portrayal of character, which Gluck had so successfully 
introduced among us in lyric drama properly so called, were all 
things Cherubini determined to transport to the stage of the 
Théatre Keydeau, and endow with them our musical comedy, 
which, with a few exceptions, had hardly been distinguished for 
delicacy or wit, grace, or tenderness, and which was pretty 
generally deficient in breadth and emotion. However, it is not 
correct to say, as far at least as regards the priority of the results 
obtained, that Cherubini was the originator of the evolution ; with 
respect to this point Denne-Baron was mistaken in his notice of 
him, as was, subsequently, the German authoress, who, under 
the pseudonym of Mad. Mara, published a rapid study, full of inter- 
est and overflowing with ingenious views, on the composer. It 
must be stated that, on the 4th September, 1790, that is to say, 
about a year previous to the production of Lodviska, Méhul 
brought out at the Théatre Feydeau his first work, Zuphrosine ef 
Coradin, and that in this work, so new and daring in character, 
he laid the foundations of the reform about to be carried out. A 
pupil of Gluck’s, he followed in his master’s footsteps, and we 
must not refuse him the benefit of anteriority, because Cherubini 
had the intelligence to take the same course and follow it with 
him. As Fétis has very justly observed in his Curwsités histo- 
riques de la Musique, when speaking of Cherubini’s first steps on 
the stage of the Théitre de Monsieur, and of the score of 
Lodviska: 

‘““M. Cherubini, whose name was already celebrated when he settled 
in France in 1788, and who added to his reputation by the beautiful 
detached pieces he wrote for the Bouffons at the Théatre de Mon 
sieur, M. Cherubini, I say, perceived the remarkable character of 
the path which Méhul had just traced out in his Luphrosine : he 
abandoned the Italian manner, which he had followed until then, 
adopted the new one offered him, and, bringing to the task his 
profound knowledge and the sweet strains of his native land, pro- 
duced his opera of Lodoiska. An air, a trio, and the finale of the 
second act are sufficient to place the work in the first rank of master- 
pieces of the French school, to which by its style it belongs. ”* 


§ Babault’s Annales Dramatiques. 
Journal de Paris, 20th July, 1791, 

© Curiosités historiques de la Musique, p. 124,—As we see, it is not 
quite correct to say, as the writer who signs: Mdme Mara, docs: ‘* The 
event which marked a new era, and in which we recognize the revolution of 
French lyric drama, was the appearance of Cherubini’s opera, Lodoiska,” 

Those who would like to read Mdme Mara’s notice of Cherubini will find it 
in the second volume which she wrote under the title of Musikaliseh: 
Studienkipfe, and which was published at Leipsie in 1876. An Italian 
translation of the notice was given by the Rivista Europea (Florence) in its 
number for the Ist May, 1877. 

Mdime Mara has, in a historical sense, followed rather too servilely Denne- 
Baron, and, like him, makes a mistake in asserting that it was Mdme Scio 
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The success of Lodviska in France was spontaneous, brilliant, 
and uncontested. Nor was it less so in Germany, where the 
work was soon afterwards performed and quickly considered a 
masterpiece. Its popularity, indeed, lasted much longer on the 
other side of the Rhine than it did among ourselves, for, in 1817, 
Weber produced it in Dresden, having previously, according to a 
custom he had adopted, published a long analysis in the Dresdener 
Zeitung, while, in 1818, it was played in Berlin. It was for its 
performance in this town that Cherubini was requested to write a 
new air, the one originally written not suiting the voice of Mdme 
Milder, the lady charged with the principal part; and it is he 
himself who informs us the second air was not sung by her, for it 
is in these terms that he mentions it in his Catalogue under the 
date of 1817: “A new air, not executed, for the opera of 
Lodoiska.” 

A fortnight to a day, after the production of Cherubini’s work at 
the Théitre Feydeau, the Théatre Favart brought out another 
with the same title and on the same subject. The second 
Todoiska, first performed on the Ist August, 1791, was less 
fortunate than its predecessor. It was the work of Dejaure for 
the words, while the music was due to Rudolphe Kreutzer, the 
admirable violinist. But the latter was not strong enough as a 
composer to compete with Cherubini, and his score could not bear 
comparison with the latter's. An annalist puts the case thus ; 


“There is a great distance between M. Kreutzer and M. Cheru- 
hini, and we cannot, without doing him a wrong, even suspect M. 
Kreutzer of ever entertaining the notion of rivalling the former. 
The more we hear the musie of M. Cherubini’s Lodoiska, the more 
we regret M. Kreutzer should have written the music of another 
version, ” ** 

It is certain that we do not find in the latter a single piece 
which comes up to the fine pages of Cherubini’s Lodoiska, among 
which pages we must especially mention, besides the overture and 
|.odoiska’s air, the superb trio in the second act and the famous 
chorus ; “Concertons notre vengeance!” a piece so remarkable 
for its great power and splendid sonorousness. 


(To be continued, ) 





Mr Witiram Hurenis Caiucorr died on Saturday, Aug. 
5th, at his residence in Kensington. The deceased composer, 
born in the year 1807, was the son of Dr John Wall Calleott and 
nephew of Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, R.A. Mr Callcott’s chief 
compositions are a baritone song, “ ‘The Last Man,” words by the 
poet Campbell, and two anthems frequently used in our cathe- 
drals—“ Give peace in our time, O Lord,” and “ In my Father's 
house are many mansions.” lis remaining published works are 
not numerous, but display a cultivated and refined taste. Owing 
to failing health, Mr Calleott had long retired from active work 
in his profession. The funeral took place on Wednesday, the 
‘th inst., at 10 a.m., in Kensal (treen Cemetery. 

Bayrectn, 9h August (Correspondence).—At yesterday's perform- 
ance (the seventh) of Pursifal every seat was filled. There were a 
great many foreigners, French, American, and English ; Italy, also, 
supplying a strong contingent. Conspicuous among the celebrities 
present was Dr Helmholz, of Berlin. Wagner, who sat in his box 
by the side of August Wilhelmj, the Bayreuth violin-king, was 
called for at the end with ‘‘hurrahs” and ‘‘ Hochs.”’ Herr Levi, 
the conductor, returned thanks in his stead, saying that ‘‘ the 
Master had heen compelled by slight indisposition to leave the 
theatre.” Before the last act, there was a supper, to which his 
Excellency, Count von Nchleinitz, member of the Prussian Ministry, 
escorted Mdme Wagner, and Professor August Wilhelmj the 
Countess von Schleinitz. The weather is more favourable; yester- 
day, the evening sun illumined the pleasant landscape between the 
first and second acts as if by magic. 

Every theatre in Milan is shut except the Dal Verme, transformed 
for the nonce into a circus, 


who created the part of Lodoiska. Mdme Scio, of whom I shall speak further 
on with all the detail due to the talent of so admirable an artist, merely eon- 
tinued, though with much success, the part, which, as I have stated, was 
created by Mdme de Justal, At the time of tie first production of Lodoiska, 
in 1791, Mdme Scio belonged to the company of the Théatre Molitre, and it 
was not till the following year that she was engaged and first appeared at 
Feydean. 

** Almanach genéral des Spectacles, 1792, p. 154, 








MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The season is “all a-growing, all a-blowing,” @.e., the number 
of visitors has increased by “ returners home,” who are weather- 
bound on account of the furious gale that is raging. There are 
plenty of l'rench, but not enough English for the hotel keepers, 
who are never satisfied. 

As regards the concerts, the third “ grand” was given at the 
Casino on the 18th. Avec le concours de M. Talazac, 1  ténor de 
? Opera Comique, Mdlle Velmi, from the Theatre Italien, in Paris, 
who charmed everyone with her brilliant execution of “Son 
vergin vezzosa” (I Puritani), the “ Bijoux ” air from Faust, and 
Arditi’s “Il Bacio.” There is, also, Mdlle Eugénie Bénard, a 
young pianist from London, whom I mentioned favourably in the 
columns of the Musical World some time ago, and who, evidently, 
has been studying very hard since then. Mdlle Bénard played 
Weber's “ Concertstiike” and Michael Watson's fantasia on J/ 
Trovatore, gaining great applause after each. 

At the fourteenth matinée, held at the [tablissement, Mdlle 
Caroline Brun, “ cantatrice des concerts Colonne,” gave the grand 
air from Massenet’s érodiade, “ La ballade du roi du Thullé,” 
and “ La Coupe de Calathé ” (“ Verse encore”), which delighted 
the audience beyond measure. Lnfin! it was a remarkable 
success, 

At the theatre, M. Bérard has been giving La Songe d'un nuit 
dété Hamlet, Faust, La Fille du Tambour Major, and Giroflé- 
Girofla, Les Huguenots, Robert le Dhiable, La Juive, Guil- 
laume Tell, and Les Cloches de Corneville are “ai étude.” M. 
Ketten finished his successful engagement on Saturday as Faust, 
being well supported by M. Dégrave (Méphistophéle), M. Solve 
(Valentin), Mdlle ITasselmans (Marguerite), and Mdlle Francinis 
(Siebel). 

The races began yesterday and are to be continued to-day. The 
regatta was not quite the success it was expected to be; while 
the fair finished on Sunday. 

Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen is here for her health, which, you 
know, has been very bad for some time; but we trust that the 
change to breezy Boulogne will do her good, and that we may 
have the pleasure of hearing some of the sweet notes of the 
Swedish contralto before she leaves us. 

>. Fed a 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, August 23, 1882. 





A new zarzuela, entitled Adios, Mundo amargo, music by 
Sefiores Rubio and Espina, is playing at the Buen Retiro, Madrid. 
Meevine i HampBure.—[ August 9, Original Corre- 
spondence. Third German Singers’ Festival.|—This week belongs to 
the Singers of Germany! For the first time, the old Hanse town 
beholds within its walls a national German Festival ; neither the 
members of the rifle clubs, nor those of the Gymnastic Societies, nor 
musicians ever strayed hither before, but it seems that an extra- 
ordinary influx may be expected at the coming festival. The num- 


CHorRAL 


ber of visitors increases with every train, and the crowds in the 
streets are as great as though it were already in full swing. The 


singers officially announced up to now amount to about 9,000, and the 
larger Vocal Associations to 49. In addition to these, the Vocal 
Section of the London ‘*'Turneryerein ” have notified their intention 
of attending. The grand procession will take place on Saturday, 
the 12th August. It will form on the Steinthorplatz, near the 
Museum of Art and ‘Trade, in two divisions and six columns, with 
fourteen bands. Starting at half-past two, it will reach the Fest- 
platz about half-past five, wending its way through the Steinstrasse 

the first street, by the bye, ever paved in Germany (1280)— 
fathhausmarkt, by the Exchange, over the Neuerwall, Jung- 
fernstieg, Giinsemarkt, past the Lessing Monument, Stadttheater, 
and Dammthor, to the Exhibition Building. The flag of the 
Association will be displayed from a carriage. —Several members 
from the German Baltic provinces of Russia, who intend taking part 
in the proceedings, have already reached Liibeck. The members of 
several Russo-German Societies come by way of Stettin. There will 
be only two concerts, the conductors being Professor Julius von 
Bernuth, of this town, and Herr Franz Schmidt, chorus-master of 
the Association, from Munich. The Festival is to be brought 
officially to an end on the evening of Sunday, the 13th, after an 
instrumental concert. 

(See fulfilment of prophecy in another column—* Meeting of 
the Choirs at Hamburg.” —Dr Blidge. | 
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WARTEL. 

Pierre Francois Wartel, the eminent professor of singing, 
died on Friday, the 12th inst., at his residence 30, Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin, aged seventy-two. Born at Versailles, the 3rd 
April, 1806, Wartel was from 1823 to 1828, a pupil of Choron’s. 
He then went to the Conservatory, where, in 1829, he carried off 
the first prize for singing. Tor fourteen or fifteen years, from 
1831 to 1846, he sang tenor parts at the Opera. It was he who 
“ created ” the “ Rataplan” in Les Huguenots, at a brilliant epoch 
when the Opera possessed such artists as Nourrit, Duprez, Falcon, 
Damoreau, and Dorus-Gras, But Wartel had other titles to con- 
sideration. It was he who popularised in France the melodies of 
Schubert. After singing in Germany, he returned and settled 
among us. Tie devoted himself to teaching, and the list of 
artists he formed on his system would be a long one. The two 
most illustrious are certainly Christine Nilsson and Trebelli, 
though we must not forget IHisson of the Opera. In 1869, the 
Stockholm Academy of Fine Arts created him one of its members; 
this was by way of thanking him for the excellent lessons he had 
given the Swedish Nightingale. Wartel leaves a son, Emile, 
who after singing successfully for some years at the Théatre 
Lyrique, established a vocal school of his own. 

The funeral service was celebrated on the 14th inst., at the 
Church of the Trinity, Paris, JULES PREVAL, 


ee 


TO GALLERON OF GALWAY. 





e) 


Srr,—The briefs from Somerset never came to hand. Their 
contents are, therefore, lost to our nephews! Woe is me! 








They may, happily, however, during the lapse of years become 
petrified in Bath (bath-petrified). Dug up from the intestines of 
Mother Karth, or Mrda, from whom, and the loins of Wotan (pace 
Wagner), sprang Siegmund and Sieglinde, Briinnhilde and her 
eight Walkyrian sisters. Then will come eagerly scanning 
Egyptolists who will interpret glyphically and mythically, until 
what time | commend thee to Isis and Osiris. At the actual 
period, Jamblichus in hand, I dose beneath the meridian Sun, 
on the outstretched shank of Ozymandias, athwart whose hos- 
pitable ribs I repose o’ nights, making the yellow moon my 
confidant. 





Thus “life may be compared to a stream” (C. L. K.), “or toa 
pond” (J. 8.) You are wrong about Aliduke of the Straight 
Marches, and right about Sir Bleoberis de Ganis, although Sir 
Blamore de Ganis was reputed the hardier knight. Thine in 
sincerity,—PETIPACE OF WINCHELSEA. 

PostscriptuM.—Holmes of Hallow (ITallow the Hole) will be 
the guest of Button of Birmingham, at the Queen’s Hotel, during 
Festival week. Ile afterwards, in company with Button, proceeds 
to Hereford, where, at his accustomed hostelry, The Greyhound, 
he will be entertained by Giles of Gloucester, Appleford van 
Applebury of Hereford, and Sir Perey Perry of Worcester. 
Dame Guenever will be there, also Mr Thaddeus Egg, the big- 
endian, Egg the younger, the little-endian (self-styled “ Lesser 
Kgg,”) and—or I am mistaken—King Bagdemagus.—?. of W. 

Dolorous Tower, Aug. 25, (City of Lud). 








Municn. —While Wagnerites are disputing whether Parsifal is 
adapted for every stage, the question is already decided by a royal 
order as far as regards our Theatre Royal. Unless anything unfor- 
seen should happen, Parsi/al will be given on the 12th October. 
The painters are busy on the moving panorama of the first act. 





WAIFS. 

BrrMINcHAM MusIcau FestrvaL.—On Thursday at Birmingham, 
the ballot for places at the festival was held. The applications for 
tickets for the Wednesday morning performance, when M. Gounod’s 
oratorio will be produced, were nearly 200 in excess of the accom- 
modation available. The actual number of places allotted, is 2,111, 
as compared with 760 on the corresponding day last festival. There 
is an appreciable increase also in the applications for places at the 
Wednesday evening concert. The ballot for the Thursday and 
Friday performances took place yesterday. 

Diaz de Soria is at Cauterets. 

Mad Geistinger will shortly visit San Francisco. 

Dr Willner, of Dresden, lately celebrated his Silver Wedding. 

Johann Strauss, with his orchestra, intends making a concert- 
tour in Italy. 

Faccio will again officiate as conductor at the Scala, Milan. (7'anto 
meglio.—Dr Blige.) 

Charles Tardieu, the musical critic, has been created Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. 

The King and Queen attended the Brussels Musical Festival, on 
the 20th and 21st inst. 

Gabrielle Krauss is spending a holiday with her family at 
Potzleinsdorf, near Vienna. 

The Musical Society of St Gregory of Belgium held a general 
meeting at Malines on the 7th inst. 

Mrs Osgood is everywhere received with favour in America, Her 
voice and style are equally admired. 

Léo Delibes has written incidental music for the revival of Le 
Roi samuse at the Théatre-Francais, 

R. Marenco is commissioned by the Government of the St Marino 
Republic to write a National Hymn. 

Angelo Neumann, with his Nibelungen company, will successively 
visit Breslau, Konigsberg, Dantzic, and Hanover. 

The Italian season at the Philharmonie, formerly the Skating 
Rink, Berlin, has opened with Verdi's Ballo in Maschera. 

Insbriicker, of Weimar, is appointed professor of the harp in the 
Leipsic Conservatory, and will also play at the Gewandhaus. 

The Salvator Rosa of Gomez has been given at Pernambuco, — 
Ferrari has commissioned Gomez to write an opera for the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Ayres. 

Malle Donadio, being indisposed, was unable to take part in the 
performances at Brescia in honour of Arnaldo, and Mad Bouschi- 
Chiatti was her substitute. 

Francois Planté the pianist, in conjunction with Colonne’s 
Orchestra, has been giving concerts at Aix-les-Bains. (Qu il s’y 
plante définitivement.—Dr Bitdge.) 

Gustav Reichart, composer of Arndt’s song, ‘‘ Was ist des 
Deutschen Vaterland,”’ celebrated on the 7th inst. his Golden 
Wedding. He is in his eighty-sixth year. 

A Vermont man took a bean-pole and stirred up a skunk to see 
what the animal would do. He found out, and then went to a lonely 
place in the woods to decide what he should do himself. 

A temporary, theatre, lighted exclusively by 400 Edison lamps, 
has been erected at Munich, and will be open during the 
International Exhibition of Electricity next month. 

The first performance of Cesar Cui’s opera, The Prisoner of the 
Caucasus, at St Petersburgh, is announced for November, The 
work will afterwards be given at Moscow and Tiflis. 

Vianesi will be conductor during the Italian operatic season at 
Nice ; principal ladies, Anna de Belocca and Fouquet. (Oh, Anna! 
Anna! wherefore art thou De Belocca?—Dr Blidge.) 

It is said that the nightly expenses of the Nilsson Concert Com- 
pany during the American tour will be 3,500 dollars. (C’est 
possible. Et quoi done? Le monde tournera tout de méme.—Dr 
Bltdere.) 

It is reported that Maurice Grau has died of yellow fever in 
Havannah, and that his prima donna, Paola Marié, succeeds him in 
the management of his French operatic company. (Don’t believe 
it.—Dr Blivge.) 

Malle Ugalde has been singing in Lecocq’s last operetta, Le Jour 
et la Nuit, at the ThéAtre des Galeries Saint-Hubert, Brussels. 
There is some talk of erecting in Brussels, near the Exchange, a 
theatre to be called the Elysium. 

Joseph Dupont resigns the conductorship at the Monnaie, Brussels, 
and, at no distant date, proceeds to New York, where he has re- 


| ceived-an important appointment. (Simply as conductor of the 
| Adelina Patti performances,—Dr Wlidge.) 
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Five prizes consisting of diplomas and artistic bronze medals, to be 
competed for this year, have been offered by the French Association dé- 
partementale desCompositeursde Musique, The works for which prizes 
are offered are an orchestral overture ; a composition for the organ, 
with pedal, not to take longer than six minutes ; a fantasia for mili- 
tary band ; a concert-waltz for piano, and a vocal piece, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, to given words. Only composers in the 
departments (the Seine excepted) will be allowed to compete. 

“Hoty Picrvurres” 1x Rvussta.--If the ecclesiastical architecture 
of Russia appears to a visitor as being the most remarkable of the 
sights that meet his eye in that assemblage of all that is odd and 
incongruous, the idols or pictures of saints with which some of them 
abound and all are supplied must strike an Englishman as certainly 
the most extraordinary objects which have yet presented themselves 
to his gaze. The joss-houses of China, the weird and wonderful 
temples with their idols in India, from Bombay to Delhi, hardly 
seem to the observer so strange as the holy pictures in the churches 
of Russia. In Asia we see the results of some very ancient systems 
of symbols in which the life has gone out, and left a dead form now 
surrounded with other attributes than it ever possessed when living. 
Thus we know that the many-armed idol of Brahma simply repre- 
sented the affinity of his power, by no means pretending to be the 
portrait of a monster. For all this a little study prepares us; a 
little reflection helps us to trace the grand ideas of the old primeval 
faith in the grotesquerie of later Brahminism. But we are not pre- 
pared to understand the reduction of Christianity to a level below 
that of Brahminism. It is, however, instructive to watch the 
decline of the pure and simple faith of the early Christianity, 
until we come to the virtual polytheism of the orthodox churech,— 
Builder. 


MUSIC AND WORDS BY H. HILLER. 


Sung by Mr ABERCROMBIE, 
“IN THE HAVEN” and “THY DEAR NAME.” 


Sung by Mr FaAuLKNER LEIGH, 
“SWEETEST SLUMBER NOW AWAIT THEE” (Serenade). 


C. 





Sung by Mr Horscrort, 
“THE QUEEN’S SHILLING.” 


Sung by Miss Mavup CAMERON, 


“DOLLY’S WOOERS.” 


Sung by Mr GrorGE Cox, 
“NOTHING BUT A DREAM.” 


Sung by Mr CHAPLIN HEnry, 
“THE BORDER RAIDER.” 


Sung by Mr WALTER CLIFFORD, 
“A WANDERER FAR.” 


Sung by Mr —— 
“JOB’S WEDDING DAY.” 











Sung by Miss BERRIE STEPHENS, Miss ADA TOLKIEN, Miss MADELINE Harpy, 
and Miss Maup CAMERON, 


“LOGIC.” 


Sung by Miss MADELINE Harpy and Miss BERRIE STEPHENS, 


“DAN CUPID.” 
Sung by Miss JEANNIE Rosse, Miss PAULINE F&ATHERBY, Miss MARIAN 
Burton, and Mr Rospert HILTon, 


“HEARTS.” 


Sung by —— 
“A LOCK OF HAIR.” 


Sung by Miss CATHERINE PENNA, Miss FANNY PERFITT, and Miss MADELINE 
Harpy, 
“LOVE AND BARTER.” 
Sent post free for 24 Stamps each. 
London: DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘Harry Croft Hiller is both ‘poet and musician, as shown by five songs, for 
which he has supplied both words and music, Prettiest of the groupisa | 
serenade for a tenor, ‘ Sweetest slumber now await thee,’ which, if sung well, 
will make a great and favourable impression during the coming out-door season, 
‘Thy Dear Name’ and ‘In the Haven’ are tender and touching songs, also for 
tenor voices; the latter is the better and more original of the two. More 
dashing and spirited are ‘The Border Raider,’ for a bass voiee, and ‘ The Queen’s 
Shilling,’ for a baritone.”— Graphic. 

‘‘Three songs by Harry Croft Hiller deserve praise, inasmuch as the com- 
poser has been successful in writing his own words rather prettily. We like best 
the serenade, ‘ Sweetest slumber now await thee.’”—Sunday Times. | 








BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 


SUNG 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Baryns, Music 


by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by DuNCAN Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 





NEW DUETS 


VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE, 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 








POUR 
VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composés rr Depiks A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 
PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 2. 
No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG.- 
NARDE. 


Book 1. 
. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. 
29, ROMANCE. 


3. ADIEU A CARTHA- 
MARTHA. 


5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
6. A L’ESPAGNOLE. 


Book 3 
7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


No. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 


effective. °— Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
| SCHERZETTINO. |. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
| TARANTELLE. 4s. BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Air: Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 











CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Axp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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ASHDOWN'S ALBUMS of DANCE MUSIC. 





FIRST ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Valse .. “Cornflower” . 
Quadrille “ Dolly Varden” 
Galop .. .. The Outpost ” 
Polka-Mazurka ‘Trebelli” 7” 
Lancers ‘Punch and Judy ” 


.. C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische 
Marriott. | Quadrille 
C. Godfrey. | Valse .. 
.. H. Roubier. | Polka .. 
..H. 8. Roberts. | Country Dance 


‘The Atherstone” J.C. Van Maanen. 
“‘ Caledonians ” Marriott. 
‘“ Princess Louise ” C. Godfrey. 
‘Early in the Morning ” C. Coote. 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley ” Old English. 





SECOND ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Valse .. “L'innocence” .. 
Quadrille “Punch and Judy ” 
Galop .. “Fun of the ball” 


Polka-Mazurka ‘“ Mignonette” 
Lancers 


‘Ye merrie old times ”.. 


.. ©. Coote, Jun. | Schottische 
. H.S. Roberts. | Quadrille 
Marriott. | Valse .. 
C. Godfrey. | Polka.. 
F. Godfrey. | Country Dance 


“ Kettledrum ” C. Godfrey. 
‘“‘ Caledonians ” (with the figures) R. Coote. 
‘An der Themse Strand” Keéler Béla. 
‘“ Butterfly’s Ball ” . C. Coote, Jun. 


“ Speed the Plough ” Old English. 





THIRD ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Valse .. ‘“‘ Pauline ” 
Quadrille “ Chilpéric ” 
Galop .. “ After Dark ” 
Polka... ‘‘ Blush Rose ” 
Lancers 


‘Princess Louise ” 


. C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. 
i Marriott. | Quadrille 
. Montgomery. | Valse .. 
C. Godfrey. | Galop .. 
C. Godfrey. | Country Dance 


“Jenny Bell” . .. H. C. Swatton. 
‘‘ England and Wales”. . Marriott. 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen ” Montgomery. 
* Wind-up ” C. Godfrey. 
‘ Off she goes” Old English. 





FOURTH ALBUM 


Valse .. “The Language of flowers” C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische 
Quadrille ‘Blue Beard” .. . C. Coote, Jun. | Quadrille 
Galop .. “ Domino ” . C. Coote, Jun. | Valse .. i 
Polka .. “Jolly Dogs ” A Marriott. | Polka-Mazurka 
Lancers ‘ Christmas time ” . W.C. Levey. | Country Dance 


OF DANCE MUSIC. 


“Nelly”.. C. Godfrey. 
“ Patchwork” E. M. Lott. 
“ Kate Kearney ” C. Coote. 
“Blue Bell” Marriott. 
“ The tank ” Old English. 





Valse .. “ Awfully Jolly ” 
Quadrille ‘‘ Immenseikoff ” . . 
Galop.. ‘Escort ” 

Polka.. ‘Sailor Boy ” 
Lancers ‘The Cure” 


.. C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. 
Marriott. | Quadrille 
C. Godfrey. | Valse .. 
Marriott. | Galop .. ; 
C. Coote. | Country Dance 


FIFTH ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


‘Silver Bells ” R. Coote. 
‘« Scotland ” Marriott. 
‘Blush Rose ” C. Godfrey. 
“Go Bang” .. €. Coote, Jun. 


“ The Triumph ” Old English. 





SIXTH ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


C. Coote, Jun. , Schottische 
C. H. R. Marriott. | Quadrille 
. C. Coote, Jun. | Valse .. 
. C. Coote, Jun. | Galop .. 


C. H. R. Marriott. Country Dance 





‘Rosebud ” Frank Percival. 
‘ Military ” C. H. R. Marriott. 
“Ours” . as J. Meredith Ball. 
‘New Derby” .. OC. H. R. Marriott. 


‘* Voulez-vous danser ” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, NETT. 


LONDON: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. _ 


Valse .. ‘* Burlesque ” 
Quadrille ‘* Naval” 

Galop .. ‘* Roulette” 

Polka .. “Kingfisher” .. 
Lancers ‘Prince of Wales” 
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